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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


LIVE STOCK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The contents of this bulletin relate principally to estimates of the 
supply of live stock of specified classes on farms in the United States 
on January 1, 1914, the average farm price per head, and the esti- 
mated total value of cach class. These estimates are based upon 
reports and estimates from 22 special field agents, 47 State statistical 
agents, 1,867 county correspondents, 15,542 township correspond- 


ents, and 1,782 special live stock correspondents. The results of 
these estimates have in every case been compared with the estimates 
by this bureau for the past three years, with the census of 1910, and 
with the totals shown by the records of tax assessors in the various 
States so far as they are available for the past three years. While 
the totals and averages set forth herein are purely estimates, it is 
believed that they are as nearly accurate as it is possible to make 
them without an actual enumeration, such as was made by the Bureau 
of the Census in 1910. The statistics of farm animals — animal 
products are admittedly most unsatisfactory. A mass of statistics are 
available as to receipts and shipments of live stock at some mer" the 
great central markets of the West and Middle West, as to the number 
of animals exported and imported, and as to the average weights 
and prices quoted at central markets; but aside from the census no 
accurate statistics as to the number, sex, age, weight, annual increase 
or decrease, or cost of production, are available from year to 
year in. the United States. Accurate statistics do not exist for the 
preset year as to the number of local slaughtering houses in the 
Uniited States, the number of meat animals slaughtered therein, 
cost of slaughtering, or the quantity of meat and by-products pro- 


Nore.—The next regular report of the Bureau of - Statintics ‘(Agric ultural Fore- 
casts) will relate to corn, wheat, oats, and barley, and will be issued at 2.15 p. m., 
March 7, 1914. 
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duced ; nor are statistics to be had yearly of the cost involved in hand- 
ling meat animals at the great central slaughtering and packing estab- 
lishments of the West and Middle West. The best information ob- 
tainable on the numbers and values of live stock, including meat 
animals, is that collected decennially by the Bureau of the Census 
and the annual estimates of the Bureau of Statistics (Agricultural 
Forecasts) of the Department of Agriculture. 

An analysis of the yearly estimates of numbers of live stock in 
former years by this bureau indicated that there was a tendency to 
underestimate the correct number, which became apparent when 
such estimates were checked against the actual enumerations made 
by the census. This year certain improvements and checks were 
used in making the estimates, which it is believed will correct this 
tendency to underestimate. 

The estimates for January 1, 1914, indicate that there are 
20,962,000 horses and 4,449,000 mules in the United States, an 
average annual increase of about 1.4 per cent over the number shown 
by the census of 1910. It is estimated that the average farm price of 
horses has increased from $108.03 in the census year to $109.32 in 
January, 1914, and in the case of mules from $120.20 to $123.85 in 
the same period. On this basis the total farm value of horses is 
aes and of mules $551,017,000. The total estimated 
farm value of these animals is therefore $2,842,655,000, which is an 
increase of $194,082,000 over the census year and represents an 
annual increase of wealth from these sources of $48,520,000. 

The estimates indicate a slight increase in the number of milch 
cows since the census year, equivalent to an increase of about one- 
half of 1 per cent, the estimated number now being 20,737,000 
On the other hand, the average farin price of milch cows has increase 
from $35.29 in the census year to $53.94 in January, 1914, 
increase of 50.7 per cent. On this basis the farm value of 1 
cows now in the United States is estimated at $1,118,487,000 as 
pared with their estimated value in the census year of $727,8 
which is an increase of $390,685,000, or an average annual | 
for four years of $97,671,000. 

With regard to meat animals, that is, ‘‘other cattle,’ 
swine, the estimates indicate a steady and fairly uniform 
the number of cattle and sheep, a slight increase in th. 
swine, and a considerable increase in the average farm 
and swine since the census year of 1910. In the case of « 
number has decreased from 41,178,000 in the census yea 
35,855,000 in January, 1914, which is an average annual decrea 
1,330,000, or about 3.3 per cent. In the case of sheep the number is 
estimated to have decreased from 52,448,000 in the census year Lo 
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49,719,000 in January, 1914, which is an average annual decrease of 
682,000, or about 1.3 percent. In the case of swine, the Bureau of the 
Census reported 58,186,000 on April 15, 1910; on January 1, 1914, it is 
estimated that there were 58,933,000 in the United States, which is an 
increase of approximately 747,000, or 1.3 per cent, for the four years. 

As compared with the census year of 1910 it is estimated that the 
farm price of cattle other than milch cows has increased from $19.07 
to $31.13, or 63.2 per cent, which is an average annual increase of 
over 15 percent. The price of sheep has decreased from an estimated 
average farm value of $4.12 in 1910 to $4.04 in 1914; swine increased 
from $9.17 to $10.40 per head in the same period, or 13.4 per cent. 

The estimated total number of these three classes of meat animals 
on January 1, 1914, ts 144,507,000 as compared with 151,812,000 in 
the census year of 1910, or a decrease of 7,305,000 animals; but 
because of the higher prices the present farm value of these animals is 
estimated at $1,930,087,000 as compared with $1,534,600,000 in the 
census year, or an increase in valuation of $395,487 ,000. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS COMPARED WITH POPULATION. 


The report of the last census shows a total population in 1910 of 
91,972,000, and estimates an annual increase subsequent to 1910 that 
would make the population in 1914 equal to 98,646,000. ‘This would 
indicate that the per capita number of farm animals has decreased 
since 1910. Relatively to the population there is an accumulated short- 
age in the four years of 3.5 per cent in the number of horses and 9.8 in 
the number of mules, or approximately 740,000 horses and 483,000 
mules. In the case of milch cows the accumulated shortage amounts 
to 965,000, or about 4.4 per cent; that is, in order to have the same 
number of milch cows for every 100 inhabitants in January, 1914, as 
there were in the last census year would require a total of 21,702,000, 
which is 965,000 more than the returns from the various correspond- 
ents throughout the United States indicate. 

With regard to meat animals, our estimates indicate an accu- 
mulated shortage since the census year of approximately 19.2 per 
cent, or 8,536,000 head, of cattle; 11.6 per cent, or 6,509,000 head, of 
sheep; and 5.2. per cent, or 3,214,000 head, of swine. The indicated 
total shortage of meat animals since the census of 1910 is therefore 
approximately 18,259,000 head, or nearly nine beef cattle, seven sheep, 
and over three hogs for each 100 of the total estimated population in 
January, 1914. Notwithstanding this tremendous shortage in the 
number of meat animals in the past four years, a shortage of over 
7,000,000 animals, the estimated farm value of the cattle, sheep, and 
swine, on farms on January 1 was $395,487,000 greater than the 
estimated value of these animals in the census year of 1910. 
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SOME CAUSES OF THE SHORTAGE OF MEAT ANIMALS AND INCREASE IN THEIR 
VALUE. 

The shortage of meat animals is probably due to a number of 
contributing causes, such as the encroachment of farms upon the 
range territory; absence of a proper range-leasing law permitting 
economical management and utilization of ranges; the shortage in 
the corn and forage crop due to the severe drought in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma in 1913, which caused the farmers in those 
States to dispose of their meat animals; the increase in the value of 
land and the increased cost of labor and stock feed, resulting in 
greatly increasing the cost of production; the decline in stock raising 
on farms in the East and South because of poor marketing facilities 
resulting from many local slaughtering establishments having been 
driven out of business by the competition of the great central slaugh- 
tering establishments of the West and Central West; the temptation 
to sell live stock at the prevailing high prices rather than to continue 
to carry them with high-priced stock feed, possible loss from disease 
or accident, and uncertain prices the following year; increased 
tendency to operate farms under short-term leases, with no incentive 
to maintain soil fertility through stock raising; possession of leased 
farms changed at wrong season of year for handling stock economi- 
cally; enormous losses from cholera in swine; and the competition 
of higher prices for other farm products. These are some of the 
causes which are mentioned to account for the apparent shortage in 
meat animals; but the extent of their influence, singly or combined, 
is not definitely known. They will undoubtedly be considered by 
the committee which was recently appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate the economies of the present meat situation, 
of which Dr. B. T. Galloway, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is 
chairman, and Dr. H. J. Waters, president Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege; Prof. C. F. Curtiss, director Iowa Agricultural College; H. W. 
Mumford, professor animal husbandry, Urbana, Iil.; Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, chief Bureau of Animal Industry; and Dr. T. N. Carver, 
director Rural Organization Service, are members. 

The large increase in the value of meat animals on farms is prob- 
ably accounted for by the increased cost of production and the in- 
creased consumption or demand arising from the fact that production 
has not kept pace with the increase in population, and in the case of 
cattle and sheep has actually declined. ‘This unprecedented increase 
in the average value of meat animals does not necessarily mean that 
farmers or stock raisers are making more, if any, profit. On the 
contrary, the cost of production has probably increased more rapidly 
than the increase in the selling price of live stock. It is well known 
that producers of farm products are the last to receive any benefit 
from higher prices paid by consumers, yet they are prompt to inerease 
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production if there is a prospect of realizing better returns. The very 
fact that there is a present shortage of nearly 19,000,000 meat ani- 
mals in the United States since the census of 1910 indicates clearly 
that the business is not profitable to producers; otherwise every 
farmer and stock raiser in the country would have increased his 
herds of meat animals. 

It should also be borne in mind that the estimated average value 
of meat animals shown in this bulletin is their value on the farm, and 
not the wholesale or retail value. The farm value, or average price 
received on farms, is much less than the wholesale prices, which in 
turn are considerably less than the retail prices to consumers. Just 
what the difference is between the price at the farm and the cost to 
the ultamate consumer is not definitely known, partly because the 
animals sold from the farm lose their identity in the process of manu- 
facture into meat which is purchased by the consumer. The total 


cost. to the consumer is made up of the cost of production of the live 
stock (farm price), the cost of marketing and transportation of the 
live animals, the cost of manufacture into various kinds of meats, 


and the cost of marketing and distributing the manufactured products 
to the consumer. This is an immense business in itself and the indi- 
cations are that the profits are correspondingly large to every one 
concerned, between the original producer and the ultimate consumer, 
Leon M. Estaprook, 
Chief, Bureau of Statistics (Agricultural Forecasts). 


ESTIMATES OF FARM ANIMALS. 
CATTLE OTHER THAN MILCH COWS. 
NUMBER. 


The estimated munber of cattle on farms other than mileh cows 
January 1, 1914 was 35,855,000. The number enumerated in the 
census of 1910 for April 15 was 41,178,000, from which number there 
was an unbroken decline year by year to 1914. The decline from the 
census number is 12.9 per cent, and from the number for 1913, 0.5 of 
1 per cent. 

VALUE. 

Tn estimated average farm value per head, cattle other than milch 
cows have made an enormous gain since 1910. The average for 
January 1, 1914, is $31.13, all ages being included in this average. 
The average for January 1, 1910, as established by this bureau, was 
$19.07; for the same month 1912 it was $21.20; and for 1913, $26.36. 
The inerease for 1914 is $4.77, or 18.1 per cent, over the average price 
for 1913, and $12.06, or 63.2 per cent, over the average price for the 
census year 1910. 
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In consequence of the extraordinary increase in the farm value per 
head of cattle other than mich cows, the total value of this class of 
animals has increased in a large degree from 1910 in spite of a dimin- 
ished number. Tne total value of this class of animals for 1910, 
established by multiplying the number of animals as determined by 
the census by the average value per head as determined by this 
bureau, was $785,261,000; the total value for January 1, 1912, as 
established entirely by this bureau, was $790,064,000; for 1913, the 
total estimated value was $949,645,000, a gain of 20.9 per cent over 
1910; and the value for January 1, 1914, is $1,116,333,000, again of 
42.2 per cent over 1910, of 41.3 per cent over 1912, and of 17.6 per 













cent over 1913. 

A tabular statement of the number of cattle on farms other than 
milch cows and their value per head and total value, with details for 
the States, may be found in Table 12. 













DIMINUTION OF NUMBER. 
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The diminution of cattle other than milch cows on the farms of the 
United States in i914 as compared with 1915 was caused mainly by 
the high prices of feed, the drought of the summer of 1913 extending 
from New England westward to the Rocky Mountains, and by the 
high prices at which the cattle of this class, bad as well as good, could 
be sold. West of the Missouri River so deficient were the corn crop 
and summer forage that a large portion of the cattle were hurricdly 
and permaturcly sold at prices much lower than farmers paid for 
cattle in the following autumn when they began to restock their 
pastures. The price of corn rose so high in the autumn of 1913 as to 
make the profitable feeding of cattle for beef unpromising. In some 
parts of the drought area, bankers who had advanced money to 
farmers for feeding beef cattle were afraid that feeding would be 
unprofitable and forced farmers to sell prematurely. In March, 1913, 
a blizzard killed many thousands of cattle in Nebraska. In the Gulf 
States from Florida to Louisiana, in the autumn of 1913, buyers 
from Texas and parts of the region to the north bought all of the 
cows that they could obtain, even scrubs, for stocking and restocking 
pastures on farms and ranges, for breeding purposes. In a part of 
Mississippi the poor cotton crop compelled farmers to sell cows to pay 




















debts. 

For several years the number of cattle other than milch cows had 
decreased in Texas, until the droughts of recent years stopped the 
sale of cattle ranges in the western portion of the State for use as 
farms, which had been the main cause of the former reduction in 
number of cattle. The increase of cattle in 1914 was caused by 
importations from Mexico since the new tariff act went into effect 
October 4, 1913, permitting the entry of cattle duty free. While it 
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is true that a large fraction of the cattle imported from Mexico goes 
directly to the slaughterhouses, it is also true that considerable num- 
bers of them have been sent to pastures in the western portion of 
Texas, where the grazing, because of abundant rains, has for several 
months been as fine as was ever known. In other parts of the State 
some of these cattle are pastured on winter wheat and oats. 

In California the day of stock caitle is rapidly passing. The 
ranges are becoming smaller, and the number of range cattle becomes 
less every year. 

The ecaitle on farms, other than milch cows, are now about three 
times their number in 1850: The census of that year reported 
11,394,000. The number increased to 17,034,000 in 1860, bui the 
losses of the Civil War had not been replaced by 1870, in which year 
the census disclosed a decline to 14,885,000. Then followed the 
great extension of settlement on new public and railroad lands west 
of the Mississippi River, north and south, and this caused an enormous 
expansion of the raising of cattle for beef. By 1890 the number of 
these cattle had increased to 34,852,000, and the culmination of the 
increase was reached at about the time when the census of 1900 was 
taken, when the number of these cattle was 50,584,000. 

Then followed the exhaustion of the supply of public and railroad 
lands for grazing purposes, the encroachment of settlers upon the 
ranges, the “no-fence law,” the practice of dry farming, and the 
upward movement of the general price level in which farm animals, 
products, and land moved upward in price in greater degree than 
most other products and property did. The upward movement of 


prices, especially of corn and land, greatly increased the cosi of 
making beef; and, although farmers received high prices for beef 
ratile, these prices often brought little or no profit. 


Farmers have never regarded themselves as having a mission to 
supply the public with beef at a low price. They have naturally 
treated this industry purely from an economic viewpoint and when- 
ever they have found that they could make more profit or prevent 
loss by premature selling of cattle, or by selling some of their pro- 
duction stock, or by selling calves, they have done so. The raising 
of beef catile on old-time ranges, on cheap pastures, and on low- 
priced corn has ceased, and well-informed men perceive that the 
raising of beef cattle must be established largely on new foundations. 

From the highest point reached in number of cattle on farms other 
than milch cows about 1900, when the number was over 50,000,000, 
the number declined to 41,178,000 in 1910, and to 35,855,000 in 1914. 


COMPARISON WITH POPULATION. 


It will help to understand the import of these numbers if they are 
compared with the population of the years mentioned. The animals 
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under consideration are cattle on farms other than milch cows. 
There was 0.49 of 1 animal per capita of the population in 1850, and 
0.54 of 1 animal in 1860. This average was not surpassed until 1890, 
when the per capita ratio was 0.55 of 1 animal. The highest point 
reached, as far as is known, is 0.67 of 1 animal per capita of the 
population in 1900, from which time the ratio declined rapidly and 
strikingly to 0.45 of 1 animal per capiia in 1910, and 0.36 of 1 animal 
in 1914, or but httle more than half as much as the ratio of 1906, 
The figures may be found in Table 1. 

Tasie 1.—Number and per capita number of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine 


on farms, according to the census June 1, 1840 to 1900, and April 15, 1910, and De part- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, January 1, 1914. 


NUMBER OF ANIMALS. 
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9,833,113 4,209, 769 | 61,803,866 | 20,625,482 | 41,178,424 

20, 962, 000 | 56,592,600 | 20,737,000 | 35,855,000 | 
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? Included with ‘‘ Horses."’ Not given separately. 
GEOGRAPHIC REDISTRIBUTION. 


The westward movement of the industry of raising beef cattle gave 
predominance to the South Central States west of the Mississippi 
River as the leading geographie division in this industry as early as 
1860, and this relative position was not lost until 1880, when it 
passed to the North Central States west of the Mississippi River, 
Which, as a group, still hold the leading place in this industry among 
the nine geographic divisions into which the United States is now 
commonly divided by the Bureau of the Census and by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

From 1850 to 1910 the fraction of the Nation’s cattle on farms other 
than milch cows possessed by New England continuously declined 
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from 7.6 to 1.2 per cent, but slight evidence of recovery appears 
in 1914, when New England’s fraction appears to be 1.4 per cent. 

In the Middle Atlantic States the relative position of cattle on 
farms other than milch cows, in comparison with other geographie 
divisions, is nearly the same as in New England, except that the 
Middle Atlantic States have always had a larger number of animals 
than New England. In 1850 the Middle Atlantic States had 14.6 per 
cent of the Nation’s cattle en farms other than milch cows, and the 
fraction declined to 4.0 per cent in 1910, followed by a perceptible 
increase to 4.4 per cent in 1914. 

The fractions are of similar import for the South Atlantic States, 
which had 25.7 per cent of these cattle in 1850, followed by a decline 
to 6.0 per cent in 1900, after which there was a gain to 8.1 per cent 
1914, This group of States had more of these cattle than any other 
in 1850. 

In the North Central States east of the Mississippi River these cattle 
were 18.9 per cent of the national total in 1850, and the fraction 
increased to 21.3 per cent in 1870, after which the decline was steady 
to 12.1 per cent in 1910. A perceptible tendency toward recovery is 
indicated for 1914, for which year the percentage is 12.8. 

The South Central States east of the Mississippi River had a larger 
percentage of the Nation’s total cattle on farms and ranges other than 
milch cows in 1850 than they have since possessed. Their percentage 
for 1850 was 17.8, from which there was a steady decline to 4.8 per 
cent in 1900, followed by a rise to 5.6 per cent for both 1910 and 1914. 

The year 1850 practically antedated the settlement of the Mountain 
States by white people, and at that time the farm and range cattle 
other than milch cows were only 0.3 of 1 per cent of the national total. 
After 1870 the fraction increased rapidly to 11.0 per cent 1m 1900 and 
continued to increase in 1910 and 1914, being for the latter year 14.1 
per cent. 

The Pacific States have remained in nearly a stationary position 
relatively during the last 50 years. Their fraction of the national 
total of these cattle in 1850 was 2.5 per cent. It rose quickly to 6.4 
per cent in 1860, from which figure it fell to 3.8 per cent in 1870. 
Subsequently the increase has been slow and has reached the fraction 
of 5.8 per cent in 1914, somewhat less than that of 1860. 

At the present time the North Central States west of the Missis- 
sippi River possess 27.7 per cent of the farm and range cattle other 
than milch cows and the South Central States west of the Mississippi 
River 20.1 per cent. The States next in order are the Mountain 
States with 14.1 per cent, slightly below which is the fraction of 12.8 
per cent for the North Central States cast of the Mississippi River, 
8.1 per cent for the South Atlantic States, 5.8 per cent for the Pacifie 
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States, 5.6 per cent for the South Central States cast of the Mississippi 
River, 4.4 per cent for the Middle Atlantic States, and 1.4 per cent 
for New England. 

The Atlantic States, altogether, possess 13.9 per cent of the national 
total; the Central States east of the Mississippi River possess 18.4 
per cent, the Mountain and Pacific States possess 19.9 per cent, and 
the Central States west of the Mississippi River possess 47.8 per cent, 
or nearly half of the entire number. 

The estimates of the number of these animals in the nine geographic 
divisions for 1914 indicate that a redistribution of relative numbers 
has begun geographically. All geographic divisions east of the Mis- 


sissippi River have begun to increase their fraction of the national 


total except the South Central States east of the Mississippi River, 
where the fraction appears to be stationary since 1910. The Moun- 
tain States are increasing their fraction, and the Paeifie States are 
apparently holding a stationary position relatively. The prominent 
beef-cattle producing region for many years, between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, has begun to lose its relative stand- 
ing in favor of less prominent geographic groups of States. These 
changes in relative standing, however, are due to beef-cattle reduc- 
tions in the great cattle region above mentioned more than to gains 
in beef cattle elsewhere. 

An analysis of the relative distribution of the farm and range cattle, 
not including milch cows, throughout the geographic divisions of the 
country may be found in Table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage of live stock in each geographic division of the United States. 
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Taste 2.—Percentage of live stock in each geographic division of the United States— 
Continued, 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETINGS. 


The commercial marketings of cattle remain to be considered. 
The receipts of cattle, including dairy cows but not including calves, 
have been aggregated for Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, and St. Paul, for each vear from 1900 to 1913. 
The cattle received in these seven great markets in the calendar year 
1900 numberd 7,179,000, and the number steadily increased to its 
highest point, 9,591,000, in 1907. In the three years following 1907 
the marketings of cattle averaged more than 9,000,000, but in 1911 
the decline became sharp, and 1n 1913 the marketings had the total of 
only 7,905,000 eattle. 

If the high average marketings of the 10 vears 1901-1910 are 
regarded as 100, the marketings for 1907 reached the high point of 
107.6, from which, with fluctuations, the relative number declined to 
88.7. The marketings for 1900 and 1901 were lower than this. 

The marketings of beef cattle, as above mentioned, are to be under- 
stood in the light of the attendant circumstances. From 1900 to the 
present time there has been, more or less, a marketing of breeding 
stock of beef cattle as well as of steers, calves, and aged cows. For 
the marketing of calves a separate statement can be made for five of 
the great markets above mentioned. In 1902, 518,000 calves were 
received at these markets, and the number increased to 981,000, or 
nearly double, in 1910, and subsequently sharply declined to 741,000 
in 1913. From 1905 to the last year the marketing of calves has 
largely represented the sale of production stock. 
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For the results of the compilations of the marketings of cattle and 
calves, see Table 3. 


TABLE 3.— Yearly marketings of live stock. 


[Combined receipis at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Sioux City, St. Joseph, and St. Paul.] 


Index (100=yearly aver 
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7, 708, 839 | 2356,952 | 20,339,864 | 7,798,359] $6.5! 251. 110. 
8,375,408 | 517, 702 | 17,289,427 | 9,177,050 | 94. 3. ¢ 93.5 
878,789 | 550,559 | 16, 780, 250 | 9,680,692} 99.6) 786) 90.7 
3, 690, 699 | 034 | 17,778,827 | 9,604,812] 97.: 73.5 96. 


9, 202, 083 | 730,639 | 18,988,933 | 10,572,259 | 103.: 104.3, 102.6 
9, 373, 825 | 796, 793 | 18, 68% | 10,864,327} 105.2] 113. 101. 
9,590, 710 | 834,781 | 19,029,775 | 9,857,877 | 107.6! 119.2! 102.¢ 
&, 827,360 | 854, 687 | 22,334,445 | 9,833,640 99.1 | 122. 120. 
9, | 868, 564 | 18,420,012 | 10,284,858 | 103. 124.0; 99.6 


1910... 9,265,408 | 981,309 | 15,347,791 | 12,407,418} 104.0 140. 83.0 | 

1911 | &, 768, 456 | 975,176 | 20, 453,530 | 13,556, 107 | 9s. 139. ¢ 110.6 | 
§, 159, S&S 909, 526 | 20, 265,667 | 13,7. 579 91.6 129. 109.5 

7,904, 552 740, 662 | 19,924,331 | 14,037, % 88.7} 105.7; 107.7 | 

‘ | | 








1 Receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Paul, and Sioux City. No returns for Omaha and 
St. Louis. 
2 No data for Sioux City. 


MILCH (DAIRY) COWS. 


NUMBER. 


According to the estimate of this bureau, the number of milch 
cows on farms January 1, 1914, was 20,737,000. This is a slight 
increase, 0.5 of 1 per cent, over the number as enumerated in the 
census of 1910, and is 1.2 per cent above the estimate of this bureau 
for 1913. 

Various causes contributed during 1913 to prevent a larger increase 
in the number of milch cows on farms than is indicated. In New 
tngland and westward across the principal dairying States, the 
work of cow-testing associations has resulted in eliminating many 
cows that were kept at a loss and these cows were slaughtered. 
Along the Gulf States from Florida to Louisiana many cows were 
bought for transportation to pastures in Texas and States to the 
north to take the place to some extent of cows sold during the severe 
drought of the summer, because of shortage of pasture and forage. 
The high prices paid by slaughterers for beef animals of any descrip- 
tion, bad as well as good, induced the sale of many dairy cows, for the 
reason that the prices offered were often much beyond the values of 
these cows for dairy purposes. The more exacting requirements of 
city health officers, which have the effect of increasing the cost of 
producing milk, have also operated to reduce the number of cows on 
farms. The short supply of feeding stuffs in some sections on account 
of the prolonged drought, the low production of corn and its high 
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price, and the high prices of feeding stuffs counted against the profit- 
ableness of dairying and consequently the milch cows were sold. 

On the other hand, causes were in operation to increase the number 
of dairy cows. Farmers are more inclined to improve their systems 
of farming than before, and the dependence of the fertility of the 
soil upon a system of which dairying is a part has caused many 
farmers to begin or to resume dairying or to enlarge their herds. 

The most marked increase in dairying is found in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, where dairying has 
been extended into new areas. 


VALUE. 


A most remarkable increase in the value of milch cows per head 
has occurred since 1910. The average of that year, as ascertained 
by this bureau, was $35.29; for 1913 it was $45.02; and for 1914, 
$53.94, an increase of 19.8 per cent over 1913 and of 52.8 per cent 
over 1910. 

The present price is partly the result of a demand that has increased 
faster than the supply. It is also largely due to the fact that the 
quality of dairy cows has improved through the weeding out of the 
unprofitable ones and it is very considerably the result of the greater 
prevalence of improved breeds. 

As the preceding figures indicate, the total value of the milch 
cows of the United States has Increased enormously since the cen- 
sus year 1910. Their total value in that year, as computed by mul- 


tiplying the census number of animals by the average value per head 
as determined by this bureau, was $727,802,000. The total value, 
as determined by this bureau for 1913, was $922,783,000, and the 
amount for 1914 is $1,118,487,000. 

The details concerning the number of dairy cows in 1914, 1913, 
and 1910 and average value per head and total values for the same 


years may be found for the various States in Table 13. 
PER CAPITA RATIOS. 


Dairy cows relative to population were more common than they 
are now as far back as the first census for them in 1850. At the 
present time there is 0.21 of 1 dairy cow per capita of the population. 
In 1910 the ratio was 0.22 of 1 cow and the percentage increased 
backwards to 1890, when the ratie was 0.26 of 1 dairy cow. Back 
of that year there was a decline to 0.23 of 1 dairy cow in 1870, preced- 
ing which there was an increase to 0.28 of 1 dairy cow per capita of 
the population in 1850. 

It may not be inferred from the trend of the foregoing averages 
that the quantity of butter fat produced by dairy cows per capita of 
the population has decreased in the same degrees indicated by the 
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averages for the census years, nor indeed that it has decreased at all. 
The improvement in both the average quantity and the quality of 
the milk since 1850 has very likely been sufficient to counteract the 
diminishing per capita ratios of dairy cows to population. 

Details concerning the per capita number of milch cows may be 


found in Table 1. 
GEOGRAPHIC REDISTRIBUTION. 


The geographic redistribution of the nation’s milch cows as time 
has advanced is of much interest. At the present time the North 
Central States west of the Mississippi River contain 25.7 per cent of 
the entire number of milch cows on the farms of this country and 
no other division of States has as large a fraction, Next below is the 
North Central States cast of the Mississippi River with 23.6 per cent. 
Following this is the percentage for the Middle Atlantic States, 12. 
after which follow in order 10.6 per cent for the South Central States 
west of the Mississippi River, 8.7 per cent for the South Atlantic 
States, 7.4 per cent for the South Central States east of the Mississippi 
River, 4.6 per cent for the Pacific States, 4 per cent for New Eng- 
land, and 3.1 per cent for the Mountain States. 

New England has steadily lost in the fraction of the nation’s milch 
cows possessed in that region since 1850 and so have the Middle 
Atlantic and East South Central States; but the South Atlantic 
States had a diminishing percentage until 1900, after which there 
was an increase to 8.8 per cent in 1910, followed by the trace of a 
decline in 1914. 

The East North Central States in 1850 had about one-fifth of the 
milch cows of the United States and the Middle Atlantic States 
more than one-fourth, but the East North Central States took the 
lead in 1860 and kept it until 1880, when the leading place was taken 
by the West North Central States. From 1850 to the present time 
the East North Central States have held either first or second place 


in the possession of number of milch cows, in comparison with other 


geographic divisions. 

The West North Central States had but 4.3 per cent of the mileh 
cows on farms in 1850 and the percentage rapidly increased to 27.2 
in 1890, from which it declined to 25.7 per cent in 1914. 

The West South Central States now have about the same fraction 
of the nation’s dairy cows on farms that they had in 1860, which was 
slightly more than 10 per cent. The lowest fraction for an inter- 
mediate census year was 7.4 per cent in 1870. The Mountain States 
have slightly increased their fraction of the nation’s dairy cows on 
farms from 1850 to the present time; but the Pacific States had the 
same fraction in 1900 that they had in 1860, 3.1 per cent; but since 
1900 the fraction has increased to 4.6 per cent at the present time. 
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BUTTER. 


Under the new tariff of October 4, 1913, all cattle may be imported 
free of duty. Previous to that time dairy cows were subject to a 
duty of 27.5 per cent ad valorem. The new tariff reduces the duty 
on butter from 6 to 2 cents per pound. Substantially no dairy cows 
are imported into the United States, except so far as pure-bred cows 
imported for breeding purposes may be regarded as dairy cows. 

The high price of butter‘during the autumn of 1913 and the present 
winter and the reduction of the duty have made an opening for the 
increased importation of butter. These importations have come 
from New Zealand, Australia, Siberia, and Canada. In the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1912, 1,025,668 pounds of butter were imported; 
in the fiscal year 1913, 1,162,253 pounds of butter; and during the 
five months, July to November, 1913, 1,984,891 pounds were imported. 
This looks like a small quantity compared with the production of 
1,700,000,000 pounds of butter in this country in 1909 as ascertained 
by the census. 

Much of the butter imported last autumn was of low grade, and 
more or less of this was reworked, or at any rate repacked, and sold 
as domestic butter, according to commercial reports. 


SHEEP. 
NUMBER. 


A very considerable decline in the number of sheep has taken 
place since 1910. In that year the number on farms as ascertained 
by the census was 52,448,000; the estimate for January 1, 1914, is 
49,719,000, a decline of 3.4 per cent from 1913 and of 5.2 per cent 
from 1910. 

Among the causes that have contributed to the diminution of num- 
ber of sheep is the searcity of labor required for their care, the high 
prices of sheep and lambs for slaughter, the displacement of sheep 
by expanding dairying, deficient pasturage and forage on account of 


drought, destruction by dogs, the settlement of range land previously 


occupied by sheep, and the low price of wool; also the increasing 


value of land. 

According to the reports of correspondents the low price of wool 
is the most prominent cause. In view of the general agreement of 
correspondents with regard to this, the accompanying Table 4 has 
been prepared to show the range of wholesale prices of wool per 
pound in the Boston market from 1899 to December, 1913. The 
highest prices for Ohio fine unwashed wool since 1899 ranged from 
23 to 30 cents from 1905 to 1909; for 1913 the range was 20 to 24 
cents. Similar declines are observable in the cases of the other wools 
included in the table. 
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During 1913 the price of Ohio fine unwashed wool declined from 
24 cents in January to 20-21 cents in December; of Ohio XX washed 
from 32 cents in January to 254-26 cents in December; for Ohio 
Delaine washed from 34 cents in January to 26-27 cents in Decem- 
ber; for selected Territory staple scoured, from 66-67 cents in Janu- 
ary to 51-53 cents in December; for fine medium Territory clothing 
scoured, from 57-59 cents in January to 46-48 cents in December; 
and for fine free fall Texas scoured, from 47-50 cents in January to 
41-43 cents in December. 


TaBLe 4.—Range of wholesale prices of wool per pound in Boston, 1899-1913. 


| | { 
Ohio | Fine selected | Fine medium | Fine free 
fall, Texas 
scoured. 


: | Territory, | ‘Territory 
Jelaine } J» ory, 
Delstne, | staple | clothing 
scoured. scoured, 


Ohio fine, | Ohio XX, 


»washed. vashed. 
unwashed washed washed. 


| 
| | | | 
| Low. | High. | Low. | High. } Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 


| | 
| 
| 


16 | 26 42 75| 38 62 30 | 
49| 74 45 62 40 | 
43} 50 35 44 


18 26 | 
164; 19} 
Seeeri cess tae 23 48) ° 3i 2 50 
1903 | 20 25 } é 35 333 | 37 52 } 60 50 58 
j | { 
1904 21 25 |} 32 é é 38 50 | 50 68 | 
1905 23 30 |; { ‘ 36 65 | 78 | 60 72 
24 28 334 | 36 355 | 373 70 | ; 05 70 
25 | 28 3: 35 36 3s 70 | f 66 73 | 
19 | 27 < | 3 é | 39 | 53 43 62 


| 
| | j | | | | 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. ts. 18. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
a 








23 28 
20 28 
18 
21 


January 
February 


eeet. 2 S..: 


September. .... 
October 
November 
December 





The year. 


In spite of the decline in the number of sheep, their value per head 
has increased 10 cents within a year and was $4.04 January 1, 1914. 
This, however, is a decline of 1.9 per cent from the price of January 
1, 1910. 

The total value of all sheep cn farms January 1, 1914, was $200,803,- 
000, a decline of 1 per cent from 1913 because of the decline in the 
number of sheep, and a decline of 7 per cent from the total for 1910 
because of a decline in both number of sheep and value per head. 
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Details for number and value of sheep in the various States may 
be found in Table 14. 

Since 19060 sheep keeping has been declining in this country to 
a very marked degree. The number of sheep in that year was 
61,500,000, while the present number is 19.2 per cent less, with a pros- 
pect of further diminution unless sheep are to be raised primarily for 
meat with wool as a by-preduct. 










PER CAPITA OF THE POPL LATION. 






The number of sheep in this country per capita of the population 
was 1.13 according to the census of 1840. The number diminished 
to 0.57 of 1 sheep in 1890. During this pericd the census excluded 






spring lambs from enumeration. ‘These were included in 1900 and 
subsequently. In 1900 the ratio per capita of population was 0.81 
of 1 sheep and the ratio declined to 0.50 of 1 sheep in 1914. Details 
of figures may be found in Table 1. 









GEOGRAPHIC 





CHANGES. 









The most striking geographic redistribution of a class of farm 
animals from the earliest census to the present time is perhaps 
afforded by sheep. In 1840 the Middle Atlantic States had 36.8 per 
cent of all sheep on farms and New England was second with 19.8 per 
cent. The third place was held by the east North Central States with 
16.6 per cent, while next in order were the South Atlantic States with 
13.6 per cent, the east South Central States with 10.6 per cent; the 
west North Centrai States with 1.9 per cent, the west South Central 
States with 0.7 of 1 per cent, and no sheep at all, as far as the census 
ascertained, in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Now New England and New York eccupy the lowest and next to 
the lowest place, respectively, in the possession of sheep on farms, 
and a little Jess than 5 per cent of the national total is possessed by 
ach of the Scuth Atlantic, east South Central, and west South 
Central States. The west North Centra! States have 10 per cent of 
the total, the Pacific States 11.5 per cent, while nearly one-half of the 
sheep of the Nation, or 43.3 per cent, are in the Mountain States, 
where sheep raising is a range industry. Particulars with regard 
to the geographic distribution of sheep may be found in Table 2. 














SHEEP MARKETING. 








The receipts of sheep at seven principal marketing centers have 
been compiled for 1900 to 1913, with results that may be found in 
Table 3. The record shows a marked increase in the number of 
sheep received for slaughter at these places after 1909, leading up te 
the highest number ever received, 14,000,000, in 1913. Here is 
clearly a case of the slaughtering of production stock kept for wool 
production. 

27649° —14-——3 
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A PLACE ON AMERICAN FARMS? 





HAVE SHEEP 


The following paragraphs by George M. Rommel, Chief of the 
Division of Animal Husbandry, Bureau of Animal Industry, are 
included here as of interest in the discussion of sheep: 

The estimates of the department for the number of sheep on farms in the United 


States on January 1, 1914, show a decided decrease as compared with 1913. The 
s has been noted 





i 


apparent tendency toward a decline in the number of sheep on fax 
for some time and has caused sheep raising on farms to be referred to as a waning 
industry. A word here concerning the economy of sheep and their place in agricul- 
tural praciice may not be out of place. 


heep has many distinct advantages. 





As a farm animal per se, the s 
(1) The sheep is 2a much more economical animal to feed than the sieer, returning 


3 of feed eaten. When his capacity to consume 





a larger amount of gain per 100 pou 
roughage is considered, he is more economical than the hog. 


(2) The sheep yields a double return—meat at an econoniical cost, and wool as a 





by-product—which will go far toward deiraying the cost of keep. 

(3) Sheep are prolific. A farm flock which does uct yield at least 100 per cent 
increase is very poor indeed. 

(4) A flock of sheep on a farm will, in time, clear it of weeds, without expense to 
the owner, if allowed io range the lanes, the stubble fields after grain is cut, and 
the cornfields after the corn is full grown. Asa scavenger, even a goat is not more 
useful than a sheep. 

As meai-iood animals sheep have never been sufliciently appreciated in the United 
States. They are, however, of very great value. They must be classed with hoge 





and poultry as the most available animals to supply meat for home use on the averags 


farm. They are readiiy slaughiered, the meat can be kept without difficulty; it 
cuts up without waste in sizes which are convenient for the average family, and 
the meat is nutritious, wholesome, and palatable when properiy cooked. The 
healihfulneas of the sheep alone gives it front rank as a meat-iood animal. Sheep 
rarely have tuberculosis or other diseases communicable to man. 


siry is so inviting, 





The foregoing statements are axiomatic. If the sheep ind 


why do our farmers seem to be showing a tendency to curtail sheep raising? In 
1 ] L { howing a tend } urt ' 


my opinion there are three principal causes. 
First. Intestinal parasites, principaily stomach worms, cause serious losses in farm 
xtermi- 





flocks over the whole country, and almost entire lamb crops are sometimes 
nated. In no farming sections are sheep free from this danger, and no breed of sheep 
ure less susceptible 








is immune, although some breeds—the Merinos, ior example- 
than others. No infallible cure for stomach worms is known, but it is possible to 
control them economically by keeping the lambs away from the ewes except when 
nursing, and by a system of pasture rotation. Unless a farmer is willing to take 
precautions in the management of the flock he should not raise sheep 

Second. Cur dogs are almost as great a hindrance to the sheep industry as parasites. 
The only protection against them is to keep the flock during the day where it can be 
watched and to put it into a dog-proof inclosure at night. An authentic case has 
recently been reported from Michigan where a flock of more than 200 head were all 
run to death in one night by two cur dogs. Dog-tight night folds can be built of 
woven wire at small expense.! 

Third. Farmers have not generally recognized the proper place of the sheep in 
agriculture in the settled regions. Too much imporjance is placed on wool. Except 
on the range, where land is cheap, the wool should be regarded as an incidental— 
a side line to help defray the cost of handling. Raising sheep for wool alone does 














1See Bull. 20, U. S. Dept. Agr., for details of sheep management. 
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not pay on farms, and the attempts of farmers to make it pay is undoubtedly largely 
responsible for the prevailing opinion that sheep are not profitable on expensive 
land. Sheep are raised in England on some of the most expensive land in the 
Kingdom, but they are raised as meat animals and not as wool producers; the wool is 







a by-product, as it should be in farm flocks. 








If only 25 per cent of the farms on which there are now no sheep yee have a 
ected against 





flock of not over 25 or 30 ewes, managed with reasonable care and pr 
I 





0 
dogs, not onty wovld farm revenues be materially increased but a de: vided step in 





advance wou!d be taken ioward the solution of our meat-supply problem. 







SWINE, 








NUMBER. 





Although the estimated number of swine on farms January 1, 1914, 
58,933,000, was 1.3 per cent more than the census number for 1910, 





the decline from 1913 was 3 per cent. This decline is partly 





accounted for by the extensive prevalence of hog cholera, by high- 
priced corn, by the deficient production of 1913 because of a severe 
long-continued and extensive drought and because of the high prices 
of swine for slaughter. Notwithstanding the high price of hogs for 
slaughter, farmers found that they could not profitably feed the 
high-priced corn. At the same time, the price of hogs per hundred 










pounds was high relatively, alt! ough net as high as corn. In this 





situation hogs were often sent {o market undersized. 













VERAGE WEIGHT OF HOGS ON THE FARM. 














The 
directly ascertained, but it may be computed from the average price 
per head divided by the average price per hundred pounds, as ascer- 
tained by this bureau. As a result of this operation, the average 
weight of a hog on the farm January 1, 1914, was 145 pounds; in 1913 
it was 144 pounds; in 1912, 140 pounds; and-in 1911, 131 pounds. 
The marketing of low-weight hogs, which has been frequently com- 
mented upon in live-stock and commercial papers during the last 
three years, is apparent in the foregoing average weighis, which are 


avers oP eit re t+} far J “Wy has never | 
average size OF DOSS On Lhe Tarm vanuary 1 has never been 












apparently high because the lighter hogs have been sold off. 





VALUE. 





The average value of swine on farms per head January 1, 1914, 
was $10.40, or 5.5 per cent above the average value of January I, 
1913, and 13.4 per cent above that of 1910. In consequence of the 
increased value of swine per head, the total value of all swine on 
farms is estimated at $612,951,000, or a gain of 1.6 per cent over 
1913 and 14.9 per cent over 1910. The diminution of swine January 
1, 1914, was more than counterbalanced by the increased price per 
head of those that were on hand. 

Particulars for the number and value of swine are presented in 
Table 15 for the various States. 
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RELATION TO POPULATION. 


Swine are quite as conspicuous as sheep in exhibiting a declining 
per capita ratio. At the time of the census of 1840, the number of 
swine per capita of population was 1.54. Steadily the ratio declined 
to 0.65 of 1 animal in 1870, but from that low average there was 
recovery to 0.95 of 1 animal in 1880. After that year the decline 
was steady to 0.60 to 1 animal per capita of population in 1914. 
These figures may be found in Table 1. 






IMPORTANCE. . 





CHANGES IN GEOGRAPHIC 


Great changes have taken place in the geographic redistribution of 
swine since 1840, when the East South Central States led the geo- 
graphic divisions of the country in the possession of number of swine. 
The fraction of the national tote! in that division was then 29.1 per 
cent. Next in order at that time was the South Atlantic group with 
25.0 per cent; so that the South, east of the Mississippi River, pos- 
sessed 54.1 per cent of the swine of the country at that date. 

In 1914 the leading division is the West North Central States, while 
the division second in importance is the East North Central States. 
Altogether, these divisions have 59.1 per cent of the Netion’s swine, 
or ® little more than the South east of the Mississippi River possessed 
in 1840 as @ fraction of the Nation’s total. In 1914 the division 
that is third in importance in the possession of swine is the West South 


Central, with the fraction of 11.7 per cent of the Nation’s swine. 


After this follow in order the South Atlantic States with 11.2 per 
cent, the East South Central States with 9.9 per cent, the Middle 
Atlantic States with 3.5 per cent, the Pacific States with 2.4 per cent, 
the Mountain States with 1.5 per cent, and New England with 0.7 of 
| per cent. Details of the geographic distribution muy be found in 


Table 2. 


COMMERCIAL MOVEMENT. 





Hogs are more prolific than any other farm animal and conse- 
quently contribute a larger number to slaughter than any other class. 
In seven markets the receipts of hogs from 1900 to 1913 may be found 
expressed in Table 3. Swine have the ability to recuperate in num- 
bers after extraordinary losses more quickly than any other class of 
animals. For illustration, it may be observed that in 1908 an extremely 
large number of hogs were received at these seven principal markets, 
and that was the year when there was a large slaughter of production 
stock. The marketing of the two following years indicate as much, 
but in the third year thereafter there had been recuperation. In 
1913 the hogs received at these markets numbered 19,924,331, which 
was somewhat under the 20,265,667 received in 1912. The receipts 
in 1913 at these seven markets have been exceeded in 1901, 1908, 
1911, and 1912. 
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THE 


HORSES. 





AGAINST OBSTACLES. 





NUMBER MAINTAINED 





















In the days of the bicycle’s rapid increase in popularity, it was sup- 
posed that the horse would be considerably displaced by that machine. 
Then came the use of electric power for urban and suburban street 
cars, and this was in turn followed by the automobile, which, in pop- 
ular belicf, is pushing the horse toward extinetion., A little-noticed 
competition to the horse is the increasing use of farm tractors, most 
ef which receive their power from gasoline. 

In spite of everything that has been threatening, the horses of the 
census of 1910, which numbered 19,833,000, have increased to 
20,962,000 January 1, 1914, or 5.7 per cent. The increase ‘over 1913 
is 1.9 per cent. 

Although the horses are maintaining their numbers and, indeed, are 
increasing, the relative importance of breeds is changing. The au- 
tomobile is having the effect of diminishing the number of light driv- 
ing horses, and, notwithstanding the increased use of autotrucks, 
the number of heavy draft horses has much increased in importance. 
The old-time prairie ponies have been substantially pushed aside by 
the better-bred horse. In Texas, for instance, these ponies have been 
mostly eliminated with the disappearance of ranches and the develop- 
ment of agriculture, which demands horses of better blood and higher 
value, 

On the other hand, there is a decline in the number of horses in 
California, owing to an unusually extensive and general use of auto- 
trucks and traction engines. 





VALUE. 





The value of horses per head January 1, 1914, is $109.32, a decrease 
of 1.3 per cent from 1913, but an increase of 1.2 per cent over 1910. 
As a result of a larger number of horses in 1914 than in 1913, although 
the value per head is lower, the total value of all horses on farms 
January 1, 1914, is $2,291,638,000, or an increase of 0.6 per cent over 
1913 and of 7 per cent over 1910, The value and number of horses 
on farms January 1, 1914, was the highest ever reached in this country. 

Details for number and value of horses in the separate States may 
be found in Table 16. 

The average value of horses per head is based on horses of all ages 
and breeds. In connection with this average, in recent years, it may 
be mentioned that this bureau recently ascertained that the cost of 
raising a horse until 3 years old, as a general average for the United 
States, was $104.05, from which should be subtracted the average 
value of the work done, $7.52, leaving the net cost at $96.53, which, 
at the time when the cost was determined, was 70.9 per cent of the 
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farm value of a 3-year old. The most important element in the cost 
of raising a horse was the cost of feed, which amounted to 54.1 per 





cent of the total cost. 





PER CAPITA OF POPULATION. 











The number of horses on farms can be better understood if they are 
compared with population. In 1850 there was 0.19 of 1 horse per cap- 
ita of population, and the ratio remained about the same until about 
1890 and 1900, when the ratio was 0.24 of 1 horse. After 1900 the 
ratio declined to 0.21 of 1 horse in 1914, or to as, high a ratio as existed 
before 1890 and to a higher one than existed before 1880. For figures 
relating to the per capita ratios, Table 1 may be examined. 









MULES. 










NUMBER AND VALUE. 







Mules as well as horses have been more than maintained in number. 
From the census number of mules in 1910, the increase is to 4,449,000, 
the number for January 1, 1914, or 5.7 per cent, and the increase in 
1914 over 1913 is 1.4 per cent. 

There has been aslight falling off in the average value of farm mules 
per head January 1, 1914, as compared with the preceding year, 
and the latter value, $123.85, is 0.4 of 1 per cent lower than the former, 
but the increase over 1910 is 3 per cent. In consequence of the 
increased number, in spite of the diminished value per head the 
total value of all mules on farms reached the heretofore unequaled 
total of $551,017,000 January 1, 1914, which was an increase of 11 
per cent over 1913 and of 8.9 per cent over 1910. 

State details of number and value of mules are given in Table 17. 

The mule is the only farm animal covered by this report which 
has increased per capita of population. The ratio in 1850 was 0.02 
of 1 mule per capita of population and the ratio remained substan- 
tially at 0.04 of 1 mule from 1860 to 1900, after which it rose to 0.05 
of 1 mule per capita of the population. The increased use of mules 
has followed the expansion of cotton growing and perhaps this 
fact more than anything else has caused the increase of number 
and of per capita number of mules. 




















SUMMARY OF NUMBER AND TOTAL VALUE. 





It remains now to aggregate the farm animals for number and 
total value. The cattle of January 1, 1914, according to the esti- 
mates, had a total of 56,592,000 head, and this was an increase of 
0.1.per cent from 1913 and a decrease of 8.4 per cent from 1910. 
The aggregate value, however, on account of the great increase in 
the average value per head, became $2,234,820,000 for January 1, 
1914, for all cattle, or an increase of 19.4 per cent over 1913 and 


47.7 per cent over 1910. 
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Although differing widely in the uses and values per head, the 
farm animals covered by this report, namely, horses, mules, milch 
cows, other catile, sheep, and swine, ere aggregated for several years 
for the purpose of a rough ee The total eggregate number 


by the census of 1910, 


of these six classes of animals, as determined 
was 196,480,000 head. In 1913 the number was estimated by this 
bureau et 194,140,000, and the estimate of January 1, 1914, is 
190,655,000 head, 2 decrease of 1.8 per cent fiom 1913 and of 
per cent Raia 1916. Onthe other hand increases, are found in aggre- 
gate values. For 1910 the value of these six classes of farm animals 
wes $4,910,975,060; for 1913, $5,501,783,000; and for 1914, $5,891,- 
229 000, ir xp increase of 7.1 per cent over 1913 and of 20 per cent 
over ane 


ING FEMALES. 


An importent change occurred in the relative number of the breed- 
ing feme le -s in the case of cattle and sheep from 1900 to 1910. In 
1900 the cows and heifers were 53 per cent of all cattle, but the per- 
centage Increased to 65 in 1910, showing how much more closely 
the other members of the herds had been sold off. The computation 
for ewes shows that they were 52 per cent of all sheep in 1900, but 
had become 60 per cent in 1910. The explanation is doubtless the 


same as the one for cattle. 


MEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 


Four distinciive classes of meat animals supply nearly the entire 
meat production of this country. ‘These are milch cows, other 
cattle, sheep, and meee Milech cows have maintained a substan- 
tially uniform number since the census of 1910 and then declined 
relaiive to population. es has been a decided absolute decline 
in the number of other cattle and a considerable decline of sheep, 
with the prospect of ahaa decline uniil the sheep industry can 
be established primarily on a meat basis with wool as a by-product. 
ee have declined during the last three years, but still the number 

arene larger thawin 19106, although the per capita number is di- 
minishing. In view of these circumstances, a statement of what is 


known with regard to the production and consumption of meat in 


this country must be of national interest. 
AMOUNTS EXPRESSED IN DRESSED WEIGHT. 
li has been estimated by this bureau that the production of meat 
in 1900 amounted to 16,052,000,000 pounds, as customarily ex- 


pressed in dressed weight, but including lard. This does not include 
the extra edibie paris, such as heari, liver, tongue, etc. 
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Of this production, 2,433,000,000 pounds were exported, so that 
the consumption amounted to 13,619,000,000 pounds, dressed 
weight. The consumption of beef in 1900 disposed of 5,853,000,000 
pounds; of veal, 758,000,000 pounds; total beef and veal, 6,611,- 
000,000 pounds; of mutton and lamb, 587,000,000 pounds; of pork 
excluding lard, 5,405,000,000 pounds; of lard, 1,017,000,000 pounds; 
total pork, including lard, 6,422,000,000 pounds. 

An estimate of the production of meat in 1909, partly resting on 
the method previously adopted by this bureau, but taking advantage 
of additional information provided by the census, was made by Mr. 
John Roberts, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and published in 
the annual report of that bureau for 1911. In this estimate the 
production of meat in 1909, on the basis of dressed weight, including 
lard, was 16,863,000,000 pounds, or 811,000,000 pounds more than 
in 1900. 

The exports, however, declined to 1,263,000,000 pounds, or almost 
exactly one-half the exports of 1900, and the meat remaining for 
consumption, as expressed in dressed weight, was 15,600,000,000 
pounds, or 1,981,000,000 pounds more than in 1900. 

The consumption of beef increased during the nine years to 7,276,- 
000,000 pounds, or 1,423,000,000 pounds more than in 1900, but the 
consumption of veal fell to 683,000,000 pounds, or 75,000,000 be- 
low the amount of 1900. 

The mutton and lamb consumption in 1909 is estimated at 596,- 
000,000 pounds, or an increase of 9,000,000 pounds above the con- 
sumption of 1900. 

The pork and lard consumption for 1909 presents an.increase of 
612,000,000 pounds for 1909, as compared with 1900, and amounted 
to 7,034,000,000 pounds. An estimate of che consumption of goat 
meat in 1909 results in 11,773,000 pounds. 

PER CAPITA RATIOS. 

Still bearing in mind that the foregoing figures stand for dressed 
meat weight and exclude the many extra edible parts that go into 
consumption, a comparison of 1909 with 1900 may be made with 
regard to per capita production and consumption of meat that is 
embraced in the description ‘dressed weight.” 

By a rough and very imperfect compuiation, the production and 
consumption of meat In 1914 an estimated and these estimates in per 
‘apita form of expression are introduced for expanding the com- 
parison. 

The per capita production of dressed weight meat declined from 
211.2 pounds in 1900 to 186.2 pounds in 1909 and to 160.6 pounds 
for 1914, and the per capita exports of meat declined from 32 
pounds in 1900 to 14 pounds in 1909, and to 8.7 peunds in the fiscal 
year 1913. 
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The consumpiion of meat, dressed weight, per capita, declined 
from 179.2 pounds in 1900 to 172.3 pounds in 1909, and then to 
151.9 pounds for 1914. 

Comparison of 1909 with 1900 with regard to different kinds of 
meat is not extended to 1914. For beef there was an increase of 
per capita consumption from 77 to 80.3 pounds, but the consumption 
of veal declined from 10 to 7.6 pounds, so that the per capita con- 
sumption of beef and veal increased almost 1 pound, or trom 87 to 
$7.9 pounds. 

The per capita consumption of mutton and lamb fell from 7.7 

pounds to 6.6 pounds from 1900 to 1909, and the per capita con- 
sumption of pork, including lard, declined from 84.5 to 77.7 pounds. 
Goat meat was consumed to the extent of 0.13 of 1 pound per capita 
in 1909. 
DRESSED WEIGHT AND EXTRA EDIBLE PARTS. 
The foregoing numbers refer to meat production and consumption 
in terms of dressed weight and are fairly comparable with similar 
numbers for foreign countries. The dressed weight basis is the one 
commonly adopted. There is a large production of meat, however, 
which has been termed “extra edible parts.” These are not included 
in dressed weight. This bureau has estimated the production of 
meat embraced within the description of ‘extra edible parts” for 
1900, and a similar estimate has been made by Mr. Roberts, of the 
3ureau of Animal Industry, for 1909; a very rough and imperfect 
calculation of this production has been added for 1914. 

The years 1900, 1909, and 1914 may now be compared with one 
another with regard to the production and consumption of all meat; 
that is, the dressed-weight meat, plus the extra edible parts. The 
extra edible parts contributed 2,601,000,000 pounds of meat to the 
dressed weight in 1900 and 2,366,000,000 pounds in 1909, so that the 
per capita consumption of meat in dressed weight was increased on 
this account by 34.2 pounds in 1900 and by 26.1 pounds in 1909. 
The per capita consumption of meat, including extra edible parts, 
was 213.4 pounds in 1900, 198.4 pounds in 1909, 160.3 pounds for 
1914; and the total consumption was 16,220,000,000 pounds in 1900, 
17,966,000,000 pounds in 1909, and, as roughly estimated, of 15,810,- 
000,000 pounds of meat in 1914. 

The total production of meat, including extra edible parts, was 
18,653,000,000 pounds in 1900, or 245.5 pounds per capita; it was 
19,229,000,000 pounds in 1909, or 212.3 pounds per capita; and the 
estimate for 1914 is 16,675,000,000 pounds, or 169 pounds per capita. 

During the nine years from 1900 to 1909 the total meat production, 
including extra edible parts, increased 576,000,000 pounds, or 3.1 
per cent; but from 1900 to 1914 the meat production decreased 
1,978,000,000 pounds, or 10.6 per cent. The total meat consump- 
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tion, including extra edible parts, increzsed 1,746,0060,006 pounds, 
or 10.8 per cent, from 1900 to 1909; but from 1900 to i914 the estimate 
indicates a decrease of 410,060,000 pounds, or 2.5 per cent. 

The exports of meat decreased 1,170,000,000 pounds, or 48.1 per 
cent, from 1900 to 1909, and the decrease from 1909 to the fiscal year 
1913 was 1,568,146,009 pounds, or 64.5 per cent. 

The population increased 19.2 per cent from 1900 to 1999, and the 
estimate of increase for 1914 over 1900 is 29.8 per cent. 

Finally, it may be stated that the per capita consumpiion of meat, 
including the extra edible parts, decreased 7 per cent from 1900 to 
1909, and 24.9 per cent from 1900 to 1914. The production and con- 
sumption of dressed-weight meat ere expressed in tabular form in 
Table &. 

Tapin 5. —Lstimated tolal and per capita production and consumption of meat, 1900 and 
1909. 
[Bureau of Statistics (Agricuitural Forecasts) and Bureau of Animal Indusiry. Computed on the basis 


of dressed weights; approximately comparable with estimates for foreign countries ] 


Per 


on : = : $$$ $$ 
Total pounds. 
Kind of meat. 
1909 


PRODUCTION | 


| 


| 
Production (consumption 16,052, 487,000 | 16,862,987, 000 211.2 
Exports ; 2, 433,035,009 | 1, 263,083, 000 32.0 


| 
| 
eh oc. Saleh as ae atte tee .| 5,852, 315,000 ; 7, 275,632,000 77.{ 
i APA | 758, 030,000 | 652, 826, 000 10. 


ROME 6.80658. ; | 6,610, 845,000 | 7, 958, 458, 000 87. 


Mutton and Damb!.... pees .-| 586,972,000 | 595, 888, 000 | 


Pork (excluding lard). ... 


Total meat (including lard .). 


1 A former estimate of mution and lamb production for 1990 made by the Bureau of Statistics (Agricul- 
tural Forecasts) has been reduced to place it on the census basis for 1909 and expecialiy to make it conform 
to the smaller number of snimais on April 15, the date of the census for 1910, instead of to the number on 
June 1, the date of the census for 19°, 


IMPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT ANIMALS. 


A statement of quantities of imports of meat and meat animals 
for the fiscal years 1912 and 1913, and the first five or six months of 
the fiscal year 1914 may be found in Table 6. In this table it appears 
that the total number of cattle, including a few introduced for breed- 
ing purposes, imported in 1912 was 318,372; in 1913, 421,649; and 
in the first five months of 1914, 404,313. The imports of the five 
months are almost entirely from Mexico and Canada. 

The imported sheep of 1912 number 23,588; of 1913, 15,428; and 
for the first five months of 1914, 75,620, mostly from Canada. 
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During the first six months of the fiscal year 1914, the imports of 
beef and veal had a total of 33,645,364 pounds; of mutton and lamb, 
439,065 pounds; of pork, 286,871 pounds; of bacon and hams, 
116,130 pounds. ‘The imports for previous years were so small that 
they were not separately designated in the reports of the Depart- 







ment of Commerce. 






Tasie 6.--Imports, 1912, 1913, and total for 5 months, July-November, 1913. 










Onantity. 








Commodity. Year ending June 30 5 months, 














1912 






Number. 





Cattle, {Dutiable, PONG BURR | sos osc Ste on cancescewckaoudelnenaedeatetene eee 150, 016 
epee? ee CR RN oy, 8 cod en g'e vie enw enwd debate sataaiwee so baeieessoeiee : 253, 757 









ee 











(Mutiable, July-Septe 
*\ALL, October-November. 
CREE. og. avec eescs Salgaeas 
NIN dm Sanco as Sonata ng ee sere ae 

RAD AMEMONMOULL 5c 5 3 varsnin Anmilic elcome eo kenetnas Cea eee dawn esee 


Sheep 









Total... eee dats oe aie aR tis tes : 










Beef and veal (July-December)............. 
Mutton and lamb (August-December).. 
Pork (August-December).................. 
Bacon and hams (October-November 
Sausa bologna: 
IOTINAR Rs. on cast ecses cid ak Futate nso Gee nae awa tein Seats oars eaals DEON) ss cc cvcecsdataewanweeanen 
Dg gc ocan'cs pce xcaeicancs A's w ecm eaiamerias eine pi eaten seca ai 
Germany. Wei ca a Mate maw ean ab oa amieininiels Sinaederefasonesiae a sates! 
BRN visa Bais nos os dase Cedenisenenvessapekahwedenuammmaeatodenn’ 
PRMD el cinincs 6:5 a'S:o cw Ded one ieaeae es a40e Cae mae Rae Aaw eas 



















Total (July-December)...............-. cage acne ssaneweceeous 





1 Total, six months, July to December. July to November, from Department of Commer: 
rom Bureau of Animal Industry inspected meat report. 





INSPECTION OF IMPORTED MEATS. 






The new tariff act provides that imported meats and meat products 
shall be inspected by the Bureau of Animal Industry of this depart- 
ment before being allowed to enter this country for consumption. 
The quantities of inspected meats and meat products unported from 
October 4 to December 31, 1913, are expressed in tabular form in 
Table 7, with specification of the countries from which the imports 
were consigned. The meats are expressed as fresh and frozen beef 
and veal, mutton, and pork; canned beef and veal, and other meats; 
cured beef and pork; sausage; oleo-stearin, and other meat products. 

The total number of pounds of meat and meat products imported 
and not condemned in October, 1913, was 6,000,735; in November, 
11,820,889; in December, 16,074,520 pounds; total, three months, 
33,896,144 pounds. The condemned meat of the three months 
weighed 17,493 pounds. 
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The principal countries contributing to the total were, in order of 
magnitude of contributions, Argentina, Canada, and Australia. 
Table 7 may be examined for further details. 


Tasie 7.—Imporied meat and principal meat products from principal countries, in- 
spected by the Bureau of Animal Industry, October to December, 1913. 


Fresh and frozen. ' Canned. 


Total 5 aticteaipnens 


| 
| 
i | 
| 


f th at -ountry on 
Month and country from notcon- | : 


yhich consigned, 1 | t 
demned,. | Beef and he > el | Beef and Other 
veal. Mutton. Pork. | earl innate, 


1913 { ' | 

@ctober: unds. Pounds. | Pounds. | 

NINIOR SS cieithe eis xaic cs eget | 5 | 
Se ne en | 


Uruguay 
Other countries. . 


WAPRRR Sih aiacalies -} 4, om 5,625, 411 


November: 
Argentin sister } 3,988, 898 } 31,025 
Australia...... ee re , , 1,681, 156 230,571 

iba ---| 5,42 2 4,811, 998 | 
SE ey aia 40, 858 27,073 
Other countries. .......... 3, 25: 179 


| 10,509, 304 


December: 
Argentina ties | 19, 9, 440, 488 
Australia 5 , 895 | 1,289,143 
1 ‘ 2,057, 481 


Germany... 
Mexico. .... 
Uruguay..... 
Other countries 


| 16,074,520 


Cured ot 
1eT 


Month and country from | ings meat 
which consigned. | \ “ Set ark 
| , Pork. | products. | 


Con- 
cemned., 


1933. | | 
October: | } Pounds. | Pounds. 
Argentina....... . | 46, 070 
Australia | 
114, 214 | 
Rawle@rameeibe Ja vdea lees oeee thane eas veawas 


250 | 
114, 464 | 


46,070 | 
November: | 
Argentina | 63, 709 
oS) a ae Ee | 
WARIEI So sc ces os coco seg | , 13 458, 417 908 
Other countries........... 16,191 13, 371 | 110, 670 


474,608 | 14,279} 174,379 


149, 004 | 
929 
Germany 
Mexico 
Druguay.... { | 
Other countries. .......... 7,¢ 53, 163 | 36, 205 | 22, 000 





44,079 | 


Total... 157,308 | 275,965 | 142,543 | 1,044,925 
| | | 
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OLD AND NEW TARIFF RATES. 


For its bearmg on the supply of meat and meat products from 
other countries a concise statement of the old and new tariff rates 
on meat animals and some of their products and on dairy products 
has been prepared and may be found in Table 8. It will be observed 
that the meat animals may be imported free of duty and also all 
ments, whereas formerly rates of duty were provided. 


Taste 8.—Old and new tariff rates on meat animals and on principal meat and meat- 


animal products. 


Commodity. Before Oct. 4, 1913. et. 4, 1913, and after. 


Animals: 
Asses... Breeding purposes and teams of immizrants, | Breeding purposes and teams 
free; allother, 20 per cent ad valorem. of immigrants, free; all 
other, 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
| Breeding purpose and teams of immigrants, | Free. 
free; o% her: L ess than 1 year, $2 per head; 
all other, worth not. over $i4, $3.75 per head; 
wartire ov al $14, 274 per cent ad valorem. 
| 20 per cent ad valorem Free. 

Breeding purposes and teams of immigrants, | Breeding purposes and teams 
free; allother: Worth 3150 or Jess per head, $30; of immigrants, free; all 
worth over $150, 25 per cent ad valorem. other, 10 per cent ad va- 

lorem. 
| ee ..-]| Same as herses .-| Same as horses. 
ROT. S656 | Br ding purposes, free; all other: Less than 1 | Free. 
year old, 75 cents per head; 1 year old and over, 
$1.50. 
Swine...............| Breeding purposes, free; all ether, $1.50 per head.| Free. 
Dairy products: | 
Butter. .. : * 4 24 cents per pound. 
Cheese... . ay eee 29 per cent ad valorem. 
Cre: un. | Scents sper gailon..... Free. 
Fre sh, 2 cents per gallon; “condensed and evapo- Free. 

rated, 2 cents per pound. 

REG. ci ccs se denarcseeass ; wins og fp ROG 


Beef and veal... Vresh beef, 15 cents per pound; other beef, 25 | Free. 
. percent ad valorem; veal, 14 cents per pound. 
Mubttesrand lamiy: ..| 14 cents per pound. ...............2-.eeeee0- -| Free. 
Pork................| Fresh, 14 cents per pound; bacon and hams, 4 | 
| cents per pound; cther pork, 25 per cent ad | 
valorem. 
Sausage.............; Bologna, or frankfurter, free; other sausage, 25 | Free. 
per cent ad valorem. 
POO iis ot ncacrnuee Class 1, clothing, ete., wools: Unwashed, Il cents | Free on and after Dee.1, 1913, 
| per pound; washed, 22 cents; scoured ,33 cents. | 

Class 2, combing, ete., wools: U nwashed, 12 

cents per pound; w ashed, 12 cents; scoured, 
36cents. Class 3: Value not over 12 cents per 
pound, 12 cents; over 12 cents, 21 cents. | 





STOCKS OF POTATOES, JANUARY 1, 


COMPARISON WITH PRICES. 


The yearly estimates of the amount of potatoes remaining in the 
growers’ hands and the stocks in dealers’ hands on January 1 in the 
important: potato States indicate that a larger proportion of the 
marketable crop of potatoes was still-in the hands of farmers on 
' January 1, 1914, than had been the case forfour years past. The pro- 
portion estimated to be in dealers’ hands was smaller than for any 
year of the last four except January 1, 1912. The figures showed 
that the total estimated potato production of 1913 was below normal, 
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but owing to the slow movement of the crop up to January 1 the 


supply for the remainder of the year will be alt nost normal. Distri- 
buticn, however, seems to be unusually uneven. The holdings of 
potatoes are relatively large in the important producing States of 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and relatively small in 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, lowa, and Kansas, which are im- 


portant both as potato-producing and potato-consuming States. 

In consequence of the firm holding by farmers, the price early i 
the season has been unusually high, being on December J about 173 
cents per bushel higher than a year ago and 164 cents higher than 
three years ago, but 114 cents lower than two years ago, when potatoes 
on January i were seiling for 774 cents per bushel and the supply was 
unusually short, owing to the drought of the previous yea 

Present conditions do not seem to forecast material, if any, advance 
in prices in the important producing States this year; in 1911, when 
supplies were } ny moderately larger than now, and in 1913 the price 
movement after January 1 was downward instead of upwi ard. The 
only other fuctor which may enter to change the experience of 1911 
and 1913 is the somewhat different distribution of the crop which 
exists this year. 

Southern growers who plant in the spring for the early market 
would seem to be justified from present conditions in putting out a 
normal acreage, but should not expect the big advance in prices which 
prevailed two years ago. 

The estimates indicate that about 42.1 per ec at of the marketable 
supply of potatoes of the 1913 crop remained in the hands of farmers 
and 9.5 per cent in the hands of dealers on January 1, in the important 
potato-growing States. These figures compare with 39.8 and 9.8 
per cent similarly estimated a year ago; 33.1 and 8.6 per cent two 
years ago; 40.2 and 10.9 per cent three years ago; and 41.2 and 9.9 
per cent four years ago. Tf, for the purpose of comparison, these 
percentages were appled to the estimates ef total production, it 
would show total stocks of 123,000,000 bushels on January 1, 1914 
(in the 19 States of Table 18), compared with 150,000,000 a year ago, 
91,000,000 iwo years ago, 133,000,000 three years ago, and 142,000,- 
a four years ago. These figures ait indicate that the quantity 

» be carried toward the close of the season will not be sufficient 
: cause depressed prices, as was me ‘ase particularly four years ago 
(in some States last year hak nor, on the other hand, will they be so 
scant as to cause so high prices as prevailed in the spring of 1912. 

To show the relation between supplies and prices, Table 18 is 
given, showing for the past four years the production, stock on hand 
January 1, and the prices paid to producers on December 1 and the 
fullowing March i, in the important potato-growing States. 
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COMPARISON WITH IMPORTS. 


The relation between imports of potatoes and production in this 
country may be observed in Table 9. In this table it appears at a 
glance that the extraordinary importation of nearly 14,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, in the year beginning July 1, 1911, was in 
consequence of the extraordinary low production of that year. 
When an unusually large crop was harvested in the following year, 
the imports fell te only 337,230 bushels. It is apparent, also, that 
the imports of potatoes already received in this fiscal year are un- 


usually large in comparison with the crop of 1913, which may be 
rated as low medium. 


TaBie 9.—Imports of potatoes. 


Imports. | United 

| States 

| | | production 
Bushels. | Value, | 2 ealendar 
| 

| 

1 

| 


beginning July 1 


year. 


| Bushels. 
TO sss , Y ; pcima emery i $306, 815 | 389, 195, 000 
nedctees ‘ 4 ae 98+ 235, 847 | 349, 032, 000 
| 


: 7, 168, 627 | 292, 737, 008 
1912 (preliminary ) .. 420, 647, 000 


NOIR a : ce ae : | 331,525, 00® 


MONTH, i 


September 
October 
November... 


WHEAT CROP OF THE “WORLD. 


NOW EXCEEDS 4,000,000,009 BUSHELS. 


A full statement of the estimated area and production of wheat for 
1913 and also for the preceding two years, for all countries of the 
world for which information is obtainable, may be found in Table 19, 
Estimates of this sort have been made by the Bureau of Statistics 
(Agriculiural Forecasts) for many years. The numbers expressing 
total production for these years have been assembled in Table 10. It 
appears that the world’s production of wheat, as far as ascertain- 
able, was 2,432,000,000 bushels in 1891; that the number reached 
3,000,000,000 in 1902, when the total was 3,090,000,000 bushels; 
and that 4,000,000,000 was reached in 1913, when the total was 
4,126,060,000 bushels. 
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TaBLe 10.— Total production of wheat in countries named in Table 19 


Production. 


Bushels. 

3, 189, 813, 000 
3, 163, 542, 000 
3, 327, 084, 000 
3, 434, 354, 000 
3, 133, 965, 000 
182, 105, 000 
3, 581, 519, 000 
3,575, 055, 000 
3, 538, 794, 000 
3 

4 


1903 


$95,000 || 1904... 


74, 000 |) 

000 | 
2,060 is . 
600 |) 190 3, 


3, 877, 087, 000 
2, $ , 125, 658, 000 
3,090, 116. 000 : 


*CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS. 


The estimated total value of corn, wheat, oats, barley, buek- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, hay, tobacco, and lint 
sotton are given in Table 11; values are farm values on December 1 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, except for cotton. For 
cotton, values for 1909 and 1911 are those given by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, for lint from the crops ginned in 
1909-10 and 1911-12, respectively; for 1912 and 1913 the December 
farm pr ice for cotton was applied to the Department of Agriculture’s 
preliminary estimate of the production of lint cotton in 1912-13 and 


1913- 


rye, 


as 


14, respectively. 


lie t 
of 4 


a 1913 of crops considered by the United Slates Department 


A yric ullure, with comparisons. 


TABLE ILL. Esitmaled 4 


s | { 
Value of « ieee rated (000 : ank of State. |’ alue| Value, 
| 
All | 
iCTODS.| 
| 1913 
com- 
pared 
| with 


if e 
igoy | 1912 


; Enumer- 
ated 
crops, 1913 
com- 
pared 
with 

| 1909, 


State. 


| 1909 


I9il ; (census). | 


; 1913 1912 


| of i all | | 1909 | 


| Crops. | 


| 


| 1913 


Texas 
Jowa.. 
Illinois 
Georgia 
Ohio 


Minnesota...... 
Indiana......... 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania... 
Nebraska 


Alabama....... 
Wisconsin 


North Carolina ‘| 


New York 


South Carolina. .! 


$400 231 


| 
{ 


$409, 974 


; 046] 
217, 753} 
212, 434) 


| 
160, 615) 
153, 750} 
197 70) 
176, 365} 
del 
132, 752) 
139, 032 
132, 580 
152, 533) 
116, 020! 


194, 178) 
185, 917 
174, 520 
168, 998} 
162, 078) 


156, 175} 
155, 465 
150, 203 
148, 767 
139, 076 


$287, 


161, 419 
122, 613 
161, 785 
121, 244 


} 
$244, 721] $ 
287, 065 
342, S61 
176, 959 
197, 288 


168, 706) 
181, 234 
188, 524 
130,010 
173, 512 


108, 095 
121, 048) 
102, 783 
132, 620 
109, 699 


P. et. | 


aud 


230, 338) 


193, 451 
204, 210 
220, 664 
166, 740 
196, 126) 


144, 287] 
148,359 
142, 890) 
209, 168 
141, 983 


82 
91 


[2 


oon 


PPP oOg 
ee 


meen 
SCOR OM alee 


++14+4 sv 


~ 


I+1++ 
SSupe 


9.9: +28.8 
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TABLE 11. 





. - } 
|} Value of crops enumerated. (000 
| omitted.) | 
are re Sp Value 
| | ofall 
| crops, 
ol | | 1909 | 
State. | (census).| 
pel a ; 1909 | (000 
913 912 1 ! ni 
| 191: 1912 1911 } (census), | omit- 
: | ted.) 














































Estimated value in 1913 of crops considered by the Uniied States Department 
of Agriculture, with comparisons 














Continued. 


| Value Rank. 
of 

enu- Z 
| mer- 

ated | Enumer- ayy | 2918 1913 

crops, ated | rons.| Com: | com- 

| 1909, crops. [“T°PS+| pared | pared 
| com- | with | with 
| pared —— “| 1912. | 1909. 

with | 
| value i 
| 913 1¢ ¢ 
| of all | 2913 1909 1909 
| crops. | 











y a 
; | | P. et. Pith) Pee 
Mississippi... . .| 114,609} 103, 107,054! 147,316} 73; #16) 21 17; +14.0] +22.0 
Kans‘s. “| 182,873] 156,713] 189,091] 214, 860 17 5| 7 G21) — 34.4 
Michigan. ..-...| 116,209] 149,148] 114, 808] 162, 0051 “1 is} 15,14] + 5.5] + 67 
Tennessee ....-.| 114, 249 107, 495 111, 646 93,341) 120, 706 77; =«19) = 23) 24 + 6 3| +22. 4 
Oklahoma. ..... sais 126, 733 88,674] 112.344] 133, 454! 84) _ i 22} —12 ‘| — .7 
Kentucky..... | 110,654} 116.848) 110,159} 114, 202} 138, 973} 82) 21) 16| 2 — §.3] — 3.1 
North Dakota...) 105,356] 155,110} 130,664] 168,292] 180, 636 93} 22) 11 12] —82.1| —37.4 
Arkansas..... 103,132) 97,312) 92 | 86,611] 119, 419} 73, 23; 241 95] + 6.¢} +19.1 
Virginia. ....... } 100,807; 81, 476) 75, 613 71, 153} 71} 24; 26, = 26) +.23.7/+ 41.7 
South Dakota. | 94,397) 99, 660) 60, 659, 109, 353) 125, 507) 87} 25; = 19) * —5 7 13.7 
| | | | | 
valifornia....... i 101,609) 105, 304) 71,994) 153, 111) 47; 26) 25) 15} —12.5)+ 23.5 
Louisiana.......| 64,658} 58,001} 47,577] 77,33 62 2 wg 13.4)+ 5 
Washington....} 68, 279 75, | 64, 340) &, 82} 28 27 : 7.3\+ 1: 
Colorado........ 38,846] 35,309) 31,416} 50,975] 62,29) 3 1.1/4 
West Virginia. || 11,865, 31,139, 27,749] 40,375, 69) 30,34 
| | } } 
| | } | 
Montana........ 41,214) 40,419] 40,207; = 22,394) 29, 715! 75) 31) 36 
Oregon... 9} 41,377) 40, 691 33,140} 49, 041] 68! 32; 29 
Maine..........; 35,553] 35,573} 39, 670} 27,836] 39, 318) 7} 33) 3 
OWO << -0nsoces 35 33,499, 40,019, 28,8161 34,358) 84] 3432 
Maryland....... | 35,089) 35, $37 34,569, 31, 43, 920) iy 35; 39) 
| | 
New Jersey.....) 30,337 . 782 28, 193 23,396) 40, 341 58} 36} 35) 
Vermont. = ..... 24, 332 24, 158) 18,577] 27, 447 68) 37 37} 
Florida.....-..- | 19, 688} 18,203} 14,932} 38,1 12} 41} 38 38 
Connecticut. ... 18, 930} 20,181 14,872} 22,488 66; 39 40 
Massachuastts._| 18, 432 17,771) 14,916) 31, 948) " 10 39 
| | | | | 
RMB asses! | 17,698 5, 989 13, 682 18, 485) 74] 41) 41 
Wyoming. ..... | 42,851 14, 669) 7,508} 10, 023) 75] 42, 43] 
New Hampshire, 11, 201] 11, 977] 9; 233 5s} 43; 42 
Nevada.........] 9, 989) 257| 4, 082 69] 441 46 
New Mexico.... O17 5, 591 63) 45 45 
| | 
Pokesasad | &, 818 511) 3, 99° AS 73 | 
Delaware....... 7, 810) 7,971 2 isl 6,543] 9, 122 72) 7 44 
Rhode Island... 2, 451) 2; 321| 2, 461! 2,030) 3,937 52) 48, 48 
United States |4, 905, 8831/4, 25| 12, T0? 1,357, 59515, 486, 615 79. en nebeeker | ne | + 3 | 
| | | | Bre 








1 Includes $800,000 for cotton 
by States 


in Arizona, California, Kansas, Kentucky, and New Mexico, not distributed 
’ , > ? 


2 Includes $150,000 for cottoa in Arizona, C alifornia, Kansas, Kentucky, and New Mexico, not distributed 


by States. 


Bureau of Statistics 


G. K. Hoimgs, 
(Agricultural Forecast ts). 
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Tasie 12.—Cattle other than milch cows: Estimated number on farms, and value, Jan, 
1, 1914, with comparisons, by States. 


peta ha 2 Shoe Value per head, {| Total value, Jan. 1 (000 
Number (000 omitted). Jan. 1. omitted). 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| Jan. 1, 1914 

(est.). : Apr. 15, 
| cest.). | (ce2 
| Op as), 


| 1914 | 1913 | 1910 


-er mm 
| I # otal. 
j cent. 


ee 101 100 
New Har Mia. 99 65 
Vermon bcs os 163 
Massachusetts... ... inl 2 
Rhode Island.... 14) 
Connecticut........ ( 2, 009 
Ne { 7 876 | 913 | 27. 2 23, 827 

New Jersey ........ 103 6 36 | 39 | 30.! . 1 40; 2,074 

Pennsylvania..... 2 2 17, 886 14, 490 
Delaware... RE 452 


Maryland.......... ' 120 | $ 29. 24. 21.1 3, 499 
Virginia | 5 | 4 | 503 | 4 j 23. 2¢ 19. 40 | 2, 120 
Vest V i 331] 380 | 35.90 | 29.00 | < { 1, 883 
North Car Cron ¢ 3 392 Zee a : j 3, 314 
South Carolina. l i } 2 3, 144 


a0 


382 | 

070 | 

665 | 
3, 967 


Georgia........ ; 
NO 65 cu xb encc 
Ohio... 
Indiana.... be mee j = 

oe 99} 1,21 ,228 | 1,301 | 35.90 | 31. 3, OO4 


Michigan......... | j : z 22. 8.50 | 108 | 
Wisconsin i | d 27 | 2 382 | 
Minnesota. ... 504 | 

156 | 


. | 


North Dakota... 

South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas oe 

Kentucky 

, 280 
, 360 
897 

5, 418 
591 


Tennessee. . . 
Alabama 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. ... 


7,322 
115 

3, 728 
,378 
699 


Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


7,939 
5, 363 
3, 149 
3, 963 
, 875 


298 
212 
32, 361 


785, 261 


Washington | oS 186 
TS G5 aon ewe } | 452 | 
California : OTT Ay 1,454 i, 61 


United States’ 


1Compared with Jan. 1, 1913. 
2 Based on census numbers on Apr. 15 and the Department of Agriculture’s estimated farm value per 
head Jan. 1, 1910. 
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TasiE 13.—Milch cows: Estimated number on farms, and value, Jan. 1, 1914, with 
comparisons, by States. 


Value per head, 


Number (000 omitted). Jan, 1. 


Jan. 1, 1914 | | 

s | - 
seen Jan. 1, | Apr. 15,) | 
1913} 1910 | yo14 | 1913 | 1910 | 1913 19108 
(est.). cen- | | | 


Sus). 


7.50 |$46.00 |$33. 
New Hampshire. . .| { ¢ 96 | | 53.50 | 48.00 | 36. 2¢ 
Vermont | | 265 35 | 268 -50 | 44.50 | 34.: 
Massachusetts | 98 | ‘ 59. 00 | 51.00 | 42. 
Rhode Island..... 9 23 | 3 | 23 | 70.00 | 52.50 43. 


58.00 | 51.70 | 41. 
57.00 | 50.00 | 39.5 
37.00 | 55.20] 47 


Connecticut. - 
New York.... 


58.40 . 60} 39. 5 
52.00 | 42.20 | 38.00 | 2, 0% 1, 604 | 368 


Pennsylvania...... 
Delaware....... 


WwW at bo 
Se mOw 


Maryland 53.80 | 42.60} 37.30} 9,146 157| 6,299 
Virginia. waned 345 345 | .00 | 34.00 | 29.70} 14,36 ,7 573 
West Vir 232 y 43 50.00 | 42.00 | 3: | , 600 | 56 400 
North Carolina... . | 3 312 | : 35.10 | 30.10 | 25 | j 9, 3 880 
South Carolina.... in a 13 34.20 | 32.50 | 28.9 6, 39 5 23 


ponsaten 31.30 | 28.50} § 
ee j 28 | 23 | 38.00 | 36.00 | 
NS ches ence 886 | | 60.00 | 50. 00 | 
Indian { j i 3.90 | 45.70 | 4 
MN io seccancnses | 1,017 ; | 58. 2 00 


Michigan | s | 59.70 
Wisconsin 1, 549 ‘ | | 59.90 
Minnesota 53 | | | 85.00 
MDs ce ladies cixwsaal i , oo ( 0. 50 
Missouri. . a ¢ 8 54. 00 








North Dakota... ... 305 277 | 59. 00 | 
South Dakota | 419 | 3 00 
Nebraska iL 70 


Kentucky... . 


Tennessee ‘ 
Alabama — 98 
Mississippi 97 
Louisiana.........- ' 97 
193 


Oklahoma. . 190 | 
Arkansas | 96 | 
Montan: 110 | : | 70. 
Wyoming......-.. 114 | } 3. af 58. 

Colorads........5... 108 5 | 63.00 | 53.8 





i10 j 56 1 55.00 4 47. | 
108 | 37 | 34 29 | 64. 58. 00 
163 ; 85 | 9 | 59.00 | 49.00 ¢ ; | ; 
Nevada... | 108 20 | 65. 52.00 | 44. * , 040 | 743 
Idaho 110 102 86 | 69.5 59.60 | 41. ; | 3, O78 3, 568 
Washington ; 107 | 219 | .00 | 62.50 | 41. .316| 13,688 | 7,775 
Ovregon.... i 105 196 187 | | 65. 56. 00 | 39. 2, 74 ’, 472 | 6, 851 
California 101 510 | 2.00 | 53.50 | 38. 31,980 | 27,285} 17,933 
i 





United States.| 101.2 | 20,737 | 20,497 | 20,625 | 53. 45.02 | 35.29 11, 87 | 922,783 | 727,802 


1 Compared with Jan. 1, 1913. 
2 Based on census numbers on Apr. 15 and the Department of Agriculture’s estimated farm value per head 


Jan. 1, 1910. 


Sen LE 


Spee ee: 


_ 
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TABLE 14.—-Sheep: Estimated number of farms, and value, Jan. 1, 1914, with comparisons, 


by States. 


Ff | ls 
‘ Total ve >, Jan. 000 
Number (000 omitted). j-.| Total value, Jan. 1 (01 


| Value per head, Jan. omitted). 


| 
Be eee eae eee 


Maine 


New Hampshire... .| 


Vermont 


Connecticut. .. 
New York.... 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware...... 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia....... 
North Carolina...... 
South Carolina... ... 


Georgia 
Florida..... 
Ohio... 
Indiana 
Illinois 


Michigan 
Wisconsin... . 
Minnesota 
Towa... 
Missouri 


North Dakota. ... 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


as ee | 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 
Alabama........ 
Mississippi. . . 
Louisiana 


Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


New Mexico 
Arizona 


Nevada 
Idaho 


Washington. 
Oregon 
California 


United States .! 


(est.) 


| ! 
l 


| | 
Per ct.) | 


| 
; 
|} Jan. 1, 1914 
| 
| 


95 
92 
95 
90 
100 


97 | 
100 
99 | 
97 
100 


99 
9S 
96 
98 
OS 





98 
99 
95 
94 


95 


99 
96 
100 
100 


95 


95 
104 | 
98 
100 | 
96 


95 
94 
97 
105 


96 


105 
95 
84 

100 
96 





92 
102 , 
99 
ic? 
101 


101 
i01 
98 


96.6 
' 


1 Compared with Jan. 1, 1913. 


4 Based on census numbers on Apr. 


head Jan. 1, 1910. 


! | | | | 
| | 


: | Apr. 

| Jan: 34115, 1910 

| cest.), | (cen- 
reer Taras): 


1914 


206 
44 
119 
33 


‘ 


22 
930 
31 
&&3 
s 


237 
805 
910 
214 

38 


188 
114 
3,909 
By | 
, 060 


Ce eb 


2, 306 
930 
: 638 
1,249 146 | 
1,650 | sll 


te Sr ee te 


293 293 


593 611 
382} 294 
316 2 
1,320 | 


es 


724 
132 
208 
171 
2,073 


RNs 





7 | 
3 


5, 


Co me CoS 


a 
1,570 
1,990 
1,487 | 

h 


2,951 


we ee Co OO DO 


501 
2, 644 
2, 603 


4, 
2, 699 | 3. 
2,417 {| 3. 
| 51,482 


52,448 | 4. 
j } 


15 and the Department 


1913 1910 


20 
20 


. 70 
. 00 
5. 20 
. 80 
60 





4.70 
3. 90 
4. 30 
2. 60 
2. 40 


. 10 
2.00 
20 
30 


4.70 
0 
. 00 


4.00 
. 00 
4.40 
-70 
. 00 


3.40 
2.00 
-90 
90 
2.90 


3.30 
2.30 
- 20 
4,40 
3.80 


. 90 
3.70 


3.70 
4.70 
3.90 
3.70 
3.30 





5.30 | 
-40 | 


.10 | 


1914 


$761 } 


172 | 


533 
164 
38 


108 
725 
74 
ill 
4l 


,115 
3,308 
388 
566 


86 


349 
224 
4, 031 
1, C66 
- 920 


9,743 
3, 708 

508 
3, 620 


3, O86 | 


168 | 
468 | 


683 
422 


321 | 


, 339 


2u8 | 
465 | 


396 
5,951 


300 
322 
15,884 
18, 335 


6, 172 


9,108 
5,764 
7, 683, 
6,826 
2,520 


2, 226 
10, 413 


9, 694 


4.12 200, 803 


$781 
206 
538 
163 
36 


109 
, 375 
164 
-325 


338 


1,035 
3, 000 
3, 530 
561 
95 


321 
250 
14, O84 
6,058 


5, 284 


9, 198 
3, 699 
2,508 
6,370 
6,930 


1,143 
2,431 
1, 681 
1,454 
5, 280 
2, 244 

277 

458 

342 
6,012 


312 
18,911 
18, 335 
6,253 


10, 230 
5,809 
8, 159 
5,948 


2,104 
10, 047 
9, 631 





256 


11,804 | 


| 
202,779 | 


1610 


$762 
163 
476 
130 
2 


103 
4,650 

161 

4, 238 

37 

} 1,114 
3, 140 
3,913 
556 

91 

414 

228 

18, 763 
6.952 
5,618 

} 
| 


10, 838 
4, 185 
2,552 
6,074 
7,963 


1,172 
2, 444 
1, 294 
1,278 


5, 452 


2,703 
2586 
370 
338 


5, 246 


205 
331 
22, 600 
23,747 
5,419 


9,706 
4,540 
7,491 
4, 274 
14, 182 
} 

1,856 
9, 986 
7,976 





216, 030 


of Agriculture’s estimated farm value per 





, 


Th > 2 4 et feed bead be be OS eed ees ed ed et 


ee mt ee et et et le et ee 
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f , 


TABLE 15.—Swine: Estimated number on farms, and value, Jan. 1, 1914, with 
comparisons, by States. 


| ‘Total value, Jan. 1 (000 


Nu or (OO i ) "alue per head. Jan ( 4 
Number (000 omitted). Value per head, Jan. 1 omitted). 


Jan. 1, 1914 4 
| ast.). } pr 
ee | Jan. 1,1 151910 
| 1913 

—— (est.). | (en- | 
Per ct. Total. : =— | 


1914 1910 | «1914 1913 19102 


we 


| $1,303 , $1,000 
660 518 
, 305 950 
, 495 1,184 
203 175 


Maine ( 97 87 | $15. 


New Hampshire.... 9s 51 f 45 
WORMONE 2 ecceres Of 106 5 


tS ore 
SW 1 Or Sr co 


Connecticut Q¢ 57 | f 52 ve . 2.1 8i2 650 
OW VOR. c ccccvces 9 53 | 76 . 50 2.6 6 , 589 7,659 
New Jersey .......-. of 158 | 4 3.60} 13. 3: | 2,080 1, 764 
Pennsylvania. ...... 1s + | 13.80) 12.: 9. | 14,125 9,291 
Delaware 58 3 . 30 % L 36 426 


x 


2,688 
5, 187 
2, 526 
8, 842 
4, 788 


Maryland ¢ 33% 33: . 50 
Virginia... | 869 | 836 . 30 
West Virginia 3 | 36 j .10 
North Carolina...... rs F | 9.00 
South Carolina 2 | , ‘ ; 9.10 


Nas S 


mI se 


Ce 3 | , 94e , 888 ‘ . 20 A | : | 15,940 | 13, 12, 488 
Florida i 5 90 5.00; 5.¢ 4. 5,424 | 5,180 3, 888 
Ohio... 3,467 3, 396 3, . 30 | \ . 29,177 | 36, 709 33, 234 
Indiana | 3,969 | 3,706 3, | . 30 8 ; 40,881 | 36,348 | 36,140 
Illinois 4, 35% sold | j | . 80 . 50 | . | 47,066 | 45,308 51,077 





Michigan.......... = , 3k 314 , 246 2.30 . 80 | ’ | 16,150 i, 13, 083 
Wisconsin | 2,08 , 0: ,809 | 13.00 | . 60 | . 80 | 26,650 | 23,548 | 21,346 
Minnesota... 84 ,430 | 1, 70: | 14.00 2.70 | ‘ 20,020 | 21,615 | 17,480 
eee | 6,976 8, 72 ,946 | 12.60 2. - | 87,898 4,640 | 85,270 
Missouri | 4,25 4,438 | . 50 .50| 7.90 | 36,125 | 34, 35, 060 


North Dakota....... 28 366 335 3.20 3.70 | ; 5,650 | 5, 3, 652 
South Dakota....... | 8) , 036 2 .30 ; ; 11, 741 2, 98 11,211 
Nebraska : 3,228 | 3,798 3, 436 | .80 E | E 38,090 | 43, 26 37, 796 
Kansas | { 2, 32 6 3, | . 00 . ; 23, 500 30, 000 
Kentucky... 92 ,507 | 1,638] 1,492 | .70 : jf 11, 604 | 630 | 10,146 





Tennessee. . : 390 495 , 3 8. 50 | : 5. 5 11,815 | 11,063 9,022 
Alabama.......... -| 2 | 1,485 | 456 | 1,26 :. 50 j. 3.00 | 12,622 | 9,901 7, 602 
Mississippi 99 | 46 48: 92] 8.10 3. ¢ 5. 50 | 11, 883 226 7, 106 
Louisiana 99 | 398 , 415 328} 8.00 7.00} 5.50] 11,184 | 9, 884 7,304 
WM se estssccesad 5} 2,618 | 2,49: 336 8.60] 8. 3.60 | 22,515 | 20,941 | 15,418 





Oklahoma.......... 2} 1,352; 1,325] 1,839] 8.40 8. ; 11,357 ,792 | 14,160 
Arkansas 98 | 498 | , 028 y¢ | - 40 | j 4 11, O85 , 244 7, 291 
Montana............ | 20 | j 53 | 9 90 . 10110 | 2,190 821 1,000 
Wyoming...... aoa 25 | 51 | 4 ; 2. 40 ; 8.50 632 451 289 
Colorado 5 | 5 9} 10.50] 11.0 9.50 | 2,152} 2,255 1, 700 


New Mexico | | 56 5s j 10.10; 9.60} & 566 499 | 391 
SR con cuidueense.s S| 24 | 3 | 9. 60 5 9. 230 264 162 

6 10. 90 y 9.00 | 926 891 | 576 
23 | 12.60 ; 9. 416 352 | 207 


Nevada 2 
178 10. 70 | ; 8. } 2,696 2, 400 1,549 


Idaho 





206 2.70 ; 9.40 | 3,607] 2,915 | 1,936 
218 11.00 9.5 8. | 3,300 2, 546 1, 788 
767 10. 50 9.2 . | 8,368 | 7,562 6, 289 


Washington 
Orezon 
California 




















' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

5 | 
cae A 
| 

| 

—| 

} 

; 


United States.| 96.3 | 58,933 | 61,178 | 58,186 | 10.40 | -17 [612,951 1603, 109 | 533,309 
} | } | 


1 Compared with Jan. 1, 1913. 
2 Based on census numbers on Apr. 15 and the Department of Agriculiure’s estimated farm value per 
head Jan. 1, 1910. 
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TaBLE 16.—Horses: Estimated number on farms, and value, Jan. 1, 1914, with 
comparisons, by States. 


—— mete $+ 


3 : ; 4 ; : Total value, Jan. 
Number (000 omitted). Value per head, Jan. 1. omitted). 


State. ; Jan. 1, 1914 
(est.). 


I 
= 913 ed | 1913 
Total. 


Maine ; 13150. 00 [$139.00 |$125. 00 | 
New Hamps shire} N3 j 137. 00 | 123.00 | 105. 00 
Vermont.......- | 129. 00 | 127. 00 | 106. 00 | 
Massachusetts... 161.00 | 148. 00 128. 00 
Rhode Iland...| 156.00 | 144.00 | 129.00 ! 
1.00 | 126.00 
New York...... 145. 00 37. 00 | 125. 00 
New Jersay.. 47 
Pennsylvania, 3 
Deri va 


157. 00 - 00 | 34. 00 
139. 00 | . OO | 132. 00 
106. 00 | it 2. 00 | 106. 00 


119.00 | 116.00 | 108.00 
107. 00 
112. 00 
121. 00 020 | 22,528 ‘ 
127. 00 2, 240 | , 620 10, 160 


Maryland.. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia.. ‘ 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina... 





114.00 | 106.00 | 
122.00 | 116.00 
139. 00 | 128. 00 

. 00 | 140.00 


Connecticut... .. ( | 46 153. 00 
} 
7 


125. 00 3, 76 37! 15,000 
109. 00 7 3, 254 5,014 
129. 00 3, 93! 5, 960 117, 390 
122. 00 19, 08 98, 982 99, 308 
124.00 | 39,161 | 177,840 180, 172 


Georgia «| i 25 é 31.00 | 123.00 
WROTIAD . 200---- i 55 | ‘ 6 | 122.00 | 118.00 

i 2.00 | 130.00 
Indiana | 54 | ‘ 116.00 | 117.00 
Illinois ,497 | ’ | 1,453 3.00 | 120.00 





| 
| 
| 
9.00 | 137.00 | 126. 00 i7 87, 680 76, 860 
Wine acct ? | 136.00 | 131.00 | 121.00 2, 208 115 74, 415 
Minnesota.......] ; 822 | 753 | 725. 00 | 123.00 | 111.060 875 01, 106 83, 583 
Towa. att , 568 , 49% 8.09 | 120.00 | 120.00 2 8, 160 179, 040 
Missouri 01} 1,09% 084 | 1,073 | 98.00 | 101.90 | 103.00 7,3 9,484} 110,519 
| 


114.00; 83,776 8, 288 74, 214 
105. 00 , 08 3,710 70, 245 
108. 00 98, 51: 03, 727 108, 864 
107.00 3, 2 3,197 122, 729 
105.00 | 45, 626 16, 072 46, 515 


North Dakoia.. | 5 ; 2 | 51 | 112.00 | 124.00 
South Dakotz. -. 73 762 | 6 96.00 | 105. 00 
Nebraska 2 , 0 , 027 ; 94.00 | 101.00 
Kansa , | Wf ,147 | 93.00 | 103.00 
Kentucky 31 4a 443 | 103.00 | 104.00 


116.00 | 115.00 
113.00 | 106.00 
‘ | 2 | 95.00 | 92.00 
Louisi: ana 2 g | 85.00 | 87.00 | 
EME. cso sons | 108] 1,216) 1,18 80.00 | 82.00 


112.00 36 40, 250 39, 200 
95. 00 337 5,476 12, 920 
5. 00 2, 895 21,712 18, 360 

. 00 5, 235 3, 269 14, 299 
. 00 97, 280 96, 842 85, 410 





.00 5,110 | 63,672 60, 183 
2. 00 38% 24, 030 20.910 


Oklahoma i01 | 766 | 5 743} 85.00! 84.00 | 
Arkansas........ | 27 27 55 | 93.00] 89.00 

Montana....... 5 | | 304 316 | 102.00 | 93.00} 890.00 37, 9: 32, 922 25, 280 
Wyoming 4 09 | ii | 57 | 56 | 79.00! 76.00 3. 00 3, 509 | , 932 12, 948 
Colorado j 105 340 32: 294 | 83.00} 87.00! 85.00; 28,220 | , 188 24, 990 


New Mexico..../ ‘ 197 ¢ 79 | 55.00] 58.00 - 00 | , 83% ,078 8, 413 
Arizona.........| 104] 112 73.00 | 78.00! 62.60 3.176] 8,48 6, 200 
Utah.. Sirige se 140 | 135 | 16 | 91.00] 93.00 5. 00 12" 7: 2,555 9, 860 

| 76 | | 3 | 78.00} 87.00 78.00 5, 928 3, 525 5, 304 
Idaho. 5 234 23 | 198 | 96.00 | 100.00 102.00 22,464 | 22,¢ 20, 196 








Washington.....; 102 305 99 | 281 | 106.00 | 110.00 108.00] 32,330 | ; 30, 348 
Oregon 3 : 301 292 | 272 | 96.00 | 99.00 103.00 28, 896 28, 28, 016 
i 498 | 3 | 469 | 100.00 | 109.00 105.00 49, | 54, 827 49, 245 








United ee | 20,962 | 20,567 | 19, 833 | 109.32 | 110.77 | 108. 03 |? 291, 638 i227, 222 | 2, 142,52 
i j | | 
iC seinen si with Jan. 1, 1913. 
2 Based on Census numbers on Apr. 15 and the Department of Agriculttire’s estimated farm value per 
head Jan 1, 1910. 
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TABLE 17.— Mules: Estimated number on farms and value, Jan. 1, 1914, with 
parisons, by States. 


Number (000 omitted). | Value per head Jan. 1 


Jan. 1, 1914 
(est.). \pr. | 
1 t01° 15, 1910} 


(cen- 


1914 


Perct.t) Total. | 


Maine 

New hi 

Vermoni ree 
Massachusetts... ../.. 
Rhode Island. ....!.. 


Connecticut... 

New York i 

New Jersey $ ; 55. OO 

Pennsylvai i 09 
25. 00 


Mary land ‘aaa 03 f 23 | 23 | 3. 2. 0 30. 00 
Virginia. . =i ) 36 | 128. O¢ 30. 00 
West Virginia... 2 | 12 | : 6. 20. 00 
North Carolina. ... 92 t 37. 00 
South Carolina... | } 5é 57. - O 58. 00 


Georgia. ......... | 5 57.00 
Florida es 2 26 3} 168.00 | 152. . 00 
eae . {06 2 24 | | 132. } 131.0 5. 00 
India 2 | 22. Of 26. 00 | 
- 00 


Michigan... 1 | | t | 133.00 | 139. 122. 00 | 
Wisconsin 3 | 3 | 3 | 135. 131.90 | 115.00 | 
Minnesota ‘ | j > | 134.00 | 128.00 | . 00 
Towa.. 2 7 | 12: i2 | 123.00 | 
Missouri...... | 326 | 343 | 112. . OF 00 | 36,! 38, 142 40,817 
North Dakota... 1,040 
South b 1, 452 
Nebré aaa 4 | S44} : g | ¢ 9,877 
Kansas. ..... | 222 208 5. 4 is 23,: 25, 30 24, 128 
Kentucky.. | ; | 5 | 118 12 | ‘ , 2% : < 26, 550 


Te » 3 | 270 | 7 276 1 1 129, 3. 34, 290 | 35, 6 33, 948 


nnessee. 
be 37,530 | 35,370} 30,134 
| $2, 890 31, 9: 28, 928 
| 16,896 | 3, SE 15,312 
$2,077 } 9,6 66, 924 


Ali 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. . 
Texas. 


Oklahoma... .. | 27,976 | 28,783 | 26,985 
ame cae ate i 23: 233 | 222 | 114. 5.0 59. 26, 790 79% 24,198 
Montana..... lol | 4] i. 9.0 12. 00 $24 435 408 
Wyoming. | 105 | 2 ! ; 3.00 | 109.0 ie 21 212 
Coloredo... j 03 i } ) i) 1,717 | , 768 | 1,575 
1,380 1,185 
Arizona.... S64 5 432 

164 184 160 


Utah.... 3 | 2 | ‘ 2] 1 92, ‘ 
Nevada. ..... j é d 9. ; 79. | 237 285 237 
| 464 


Idaho. ; | | 3. | 108.00 | je 412 432 
1,624} 1,638] 1,452 
1,070 } 1,070 1,080 
8,760} 9,490} 8,540 


\ 


United States} 101.4 | 4,449 | 23.85 | 124.31 | 120.20 | 551,017] 545,245 | 506,049 


j | ! | | | j 


New Mexico 


Washington. . 
Oregon. . 
California... 


1Compared with Jan, 1, 1913. 
2Based on Census numbers on Apr. 15 and the Department of Agriculture’s estimated farm value per 


head Jan. 1, 1910. 
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TABLE 18.—Stocks of potatoes, Jan. 1, 1914. 


= 


! 


i Total 

} 

} produc- 
tion, 

; bushels 

1 (O00 


State and year 


omiited). 
| 


New E mgland: 


New York: 

nes 
d 38, 160 
27,759 
40, 299 
48, 598 


1910-11... 
1909-10 
New Jersey: 
1 


1910- il 
1909-10 
Indiana: 
1913-14 
1912-13 


1910-11 
1999-10 
Illinois: 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1910-11 "959 
1909-10... 
Michigan: 
1913-14 
1912-13 


3, 600 


1909-10 
Wisconsin: 
1913-14 
1912-13 


Minnes te 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1911-12 
1910-11 
1909-10 

Iowa: 
1913-14 
1912-13 


1910-11 
1909-10 
Nebraska: 
1913-14 
1912-13 





26,640 } 





12, 166 | 





Stock in growers’ 
hands, Jan. 1. 


Stock in dealers’ 
hands, Jan, 1. 


ceca neal 


| Bushels 
(000 
omit ted). | 


Per cent 
of crops. | 


46 | 17, 874 
48 | 17,084 
48] 14,844 
52] 21,772 
20, 623 


14, 630 | 
17, 935 


6,199 
6, 503 


1, 200 
3,075 
1,136 


2,770 


3 066 
3,650 


16, 964 
18, 742 
12, 718 
15, 802 
19, 604 


17, 066 
14,809 | 
12, 018 
12, 768 
14,386 | 


11,174 
13,561 | 
8, 280 
4,563 
12, 061 


1,440 

5, 879 
1,931 
2,477 
4,560 


1,539 
3, 021 
1, 508 
2,070 
2,679 | 








Per cent 
of crops. 


Bushels 
(000 
omitted) 


388 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“IN Gs 


2) ” 887 
1,064 


“IS Ole ee 


once 


2, 563 
2. 


n= 


im OO bS 


thy S Srbo Cre 


-_ 
2S 


1,526 | 
1,388 | 
2,417 | 
3, 402 | 


Total 
stock, 
bushels 
(000 
omitted). 


, 262 
575 

3, 700 
796 

3, 510 


5, 694 
461 

, 109 
, 756 


4; 299 


417 
843 
234 
0, 406 
; 261 


712 
, 990 
613 
1, 645 
, 094 


3.672 
8,959 
3,952 

, 610 
8, 942 


, 840 
, 662 
, 652 
4,074 
4,542 


, 508 
3, 874 
2,41 


4,599 


| 


Price per 
bust 


| Dee. 1. 


Cents. 


Mar. 1. 


j 
| Cents. 
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Tas_e 18.—Stocks of potatoes, Jan. 1, 1914—Continued, 


Stock in dealers’ 


Stock in growers’ 


Total | 
produc- | 
tion, 
bushels | 

(000 
omitted) 


State and year. 


191: 2-13 a 
1911-12... 
1910-11 
1909-10... 
Colorado: 
1913-14 
1912-13... 
1911-12... 
1910-11... 
1909-10. .. 
Total above: 
1913-14... 
1912-13.... 
1911-12.... 
1910-11... 
1909-10 


1, 760 | 
4, 674 | 
5, 647 


9, 209 


TABLE 19. 


Counnir 


NORTH 


United Stat 543,000 
Canada: 
New Brunswick. . 
Onté irio 
initoba. ; 
Saskatchewan.....| 
Alberta....- 


13,000 
41, 000 
2, $80, 000 
4,705,000 
1,617,000 
121,000 


10, 377,00 0 
Mexico. ... 
Total... 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Chile. . 
Urugua 


Austria .-Hungary 


000 | 
GOO 


354 
808, 


Hung er...] 8 
Croatia cont ash | 
Bosnia-Herzego- 
vino 


Toial Austria } 


218. 000 


Hungary 2, 383, Oi | 12, 9 


| Per cent | 
of crops. | 


45,814, 000 


hands, Jan. 1. 


| Bushels 
(000 
| omitted). 


290 
1,091 

194 | 

654 
1,129 


5, 060 
4,845 
1,418 
4,300 


5, 655 


Wheat crop of cou ntries 


Acres. Acres. 


() 
(1 


2, 804, 000 


5,720, 000 | 


1, 512, 000 


979,000 | 


7,000 | 11,015,000 


3, 000 
,000 | 


2,998, 000 


, 813, 000 | 


2,000 


1No data. 


hands, 


Per cent 


of crops. | omitted). 


50, 184, 06O 


Jan. 1 


| 


(000 


named, 1911 


Bushes. 
621, 338, 000 


7,665,000 
36, 143, 000 
2,313, 000 | 


215, 


918, 000 | 
12,000, 000 | 


$49, 256,000 | 
| 


145, $81, 000 
18, 184, 060 
6, 009, 0CO 

170, 174,060 | 


58,865,000 | 
; 9,000 | 
15, 188, 000 | 


2,941, 000 


251, 883, 000 


Bushels 


Product 


| Total 
stock, 
bushels 
(000 

omiited) 


Cents. 


1,670 | 
5,160 | 


6, 597 


19] 


ion. 


Bushels. 
730, 267,000 | 


224, 159, 000 | 
12, 000, 000 | 


966, 4285, 000 | 


166, 190, 090 
22, 468, 000 


8, 757, 0060 


19 415 5, 000 


11,314, 000 


2,993, 000 


zal 
a 


Dec. 1. 


Price per 
bushel 


Mar. 1 


Cenis. 
91 


73 
106 
90 
79 


Bushels. 
380, 000 


763, 


10, 000, 000 


1,005, 097,000 


a 414,000 
1,000, 000 


9, 096, 000 


8, 414, 000 


60, 123, 000 
o 774, 000 
3, 899, 000 


368, 060 
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—Wheat crop of countries named, 1911-1913 


Area. 


Country. _ 
1912 


EUROPE—continued. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria , , 
Denmark... .. | 2 100,000 

PNAS soso ace scteds | CG) | 
France | 15, 897,900 

Germany 


Montenegro. 
Netherlands 
e) 
@) 


5, 114, 000 | 


Russia: 
Russia proper. . 
Poland 


Northern Caucasia| 9,908, 


143,000 | 


Continued. 


Production, 


Bushels. 
15, 042, 000 
45,000, 000 
4, 463, 000 

130, 000 

$21, 571, 00 

171, 075, 000 
7, 000, 000 

214, 405, 000 

200, 000 
4,773,000 
300, 000 
5, 500, 000 
83, 236, 000 


Bushels. 
15, 345, 000 
45, 000, 000 
3, 604, 000 | 
130, 000 | 
336, 284, 000 
160, 224, 000 
7, 000, 000 
165, 720, 000 
200, 000 
5, 604, 000 
332, 000 | 
500, 000 
, 924, 000 


Bushels. 
15, 745, 000 
48, 295, 000 
4, 466, 000 
) 125, 000 
16, 169, 000 315, 126,000 | 
4, 878, 000 149, 411, 000 
(1) 8, 000, 000 
11, 842, 000 192, 395, 000 
(4) 200, 000 
140, 000 5,511, 000 
(') 271, 000 
3, 
4,011,000 
346, 372, 000 
24, 129,000 
76, 537, 600 | 





Total Russia |} 
(European). ..! 63,720,009 
55, ODO | 

(5, 000 | 
251, 000 (4) 
(1) 

(1) 


Servia 


Sweden. ..... 
Switzerland 
Turkey (European)...! 


United Kingdom: 
Engiand 
Wales 
Scotland. . 
Ireland 


1,000 
900 | 
34, 000 | 


United | | 


Total | 
1,951,000 | 


Kingdom 


MIR saessecses lowe cnedbanata 


| 
ABIA. 


British India, includ- | 
ing such native | 
states as report 

kao 5 <5 da8'ee5cee { 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan..... | 
Formosa. ... 


30, 565, 000 
(1) @) 


1, 223, 000 
13, 409 | *) 


= 
Total Japanese 
Empire... 


Persia 


Russia: 
Central Asia (4 
governments of) .| 
Siberia (4 govern- | 
ments of) | 
Transcaueasia 
government of). . 


3, 616, 000 


| 

| 
5, 885, 000 | 

| 


11, 600 


Total Russia 
(Asiatic) | 9,515, 000 | 


Turkey (Asia Minor | 





1No data. 
2 Census of 1907. 


371, 302,000 374,512,000 | 


956, 000 
9, 625, 000 


1, 822,000 
41, 000 
62, 000 
15, 000 | 


1,970,000 


———— > | 
| 
| 


31, 141, 000 


216, 000 


147, 038, 000 5,255,000 | 2 962, 587,000 


351, 600 | 11, 090, 000 
, 000 | 

7 &32, OOO | 

3,178, 000 | 

18, 090, 000 | 


(4) | 
9, 414, 000 
@) 

(1) 


(1) 


15, 312, 000 | 
148, 495, 000 | 
7,945, 000 | 
3, 524,000 | 
30, OOO, O00 


| 


1,664,000 60, 729, 000 | 
38, 690 1,118, 000 | 1, 123, 600 | 
60, 900 2,786, 000 2, 471, 000 | 
34,000 | 1, 656, 000 PP ] 


54,004,000 | 
04, G0 | 


1,796,000 / 66,289,000} £9, 162, 000 | 


.| 1,805, 605,000 | 2,112, 778,000 | 


370, 515, 000 | , 388, 000 


>, 629, 000 3 
2,071, 000 2, 100, 000 


2, 394, 000 | 


29, 569, 000 | 
(") 
| | 
, 226,000 | 25, 645, 000 26,514,000 | — 27,000,000 
Gy 138, 000 | 140, 000 } 140, 000 


| 
26), 654, 000 | 


783, 090 27,140, 900 


3,000, 000 | 16,090, 060 | 16, 600, 000 


557, 000 
1, 255, 000 | 


9, 908, 090 


35,000,000 | — 35,000, 000 
“450,240,000 | 438, 628, 000 


35, 000, 000 





| 618,526, 000 


' 7 7 i 5 ‘ 
3 TIneludes 10 governments of Asiatie Russia, 
# Included under total Russi« (furopean). 
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TaBLe 19.— Wheat crop of countries named, 1911-1913-—Continued. 


Area. Production. 


Country. 


1912 


Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Sushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
Algeria. . 3,554,000 | 3,614,000 3, 448, 000 35, 874, 600 27,172, 000 36, S48, 000 
Egypt 1, 285, 000 | 332, 000 , 331, 000 38, 046, GOO | 30, 903, 000 30, 990, 000 


"263. 000 , 235, 000 | 8, 635, G00 | 4, 225, 000 5, 500, 000 
Union of South Afriea (1) « (1) ( | 6, 034, COO | 2 6,034, 000 26,034, 000 


Tunis..... 1, 401, 000 | 


Totals. «i etek ee i oe ae 88, 589, 000 | 68, 334, 000 | 79, 282, 000 


AUSTRALASIA 


Australia: | 
Queensland....... 107, 000 3, 000 125, 000 | 294, 000 2, 038, 000 
New South Wales > | 2.381, 000 2, 231, 000 | ; 25, 879, 000 33, 499, 000 
WI ccctccccest | . , 164,000 | 2,085,000 5 y 0, 000 | 27,050, 000 
South Australia...| 2,191,000 | 2,080, 000 | 25, 112, 000 20, 994, 000 , 174, 000 
Western Australia. 32, | 612, 000 793, 000 6, 083, 200 4,496, 000 9, 457, 000 
Tasmania... ee 52, 000 | 37,009 25, 000 | 1,156, 600 681, 000 650, 000 


Total Australia..| 7,373, 00 ,428,000 | 7,339, C00 98, 109, 660 | 73, 894, 000 94, 858, 000 


New Zealand. . 3 322, 600 | 215,000 | 190, 000 8,535, 000 - 8,000, 000 | 5, 886, 000 


Total Austral- | 
asia..... 7.695,000 | 7, 0K 7,529, 000 105, 644, 000 <1, 894, 000 100, 754, 000 


Grand total... : eerie isdetin encase .| 3,538, 794,000 | 3,877,087,000 | 4, 125, 658, 000 


2 Census figures for the year 19i1. 


Nov?i.—The above figures for European and Asiatic Russia include 72 governments only; the area and 
production in the whole Empire in 1911 were 80,086,000 acres and 563,485,000 bushels. 


New wheat crop Southern Hemisphere. 


A cablegram from the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, received by the United States Department of Agriculture Feb- 
ruary 3, contains the folowing statement of estimated wheat produc- 
tion of the crop of 1913-1914, harvested principally in December and 
January, of the two principal producing countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere, 

Preliminary estimate of production of all wheat in Australia, 
113,544,000 bushels. 

Preliminary estimate of total production of all wheat in Argentina 
and Australia, 244,533,000 bushels. 


O 
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moisture retention by soil.............. Jd swiiark nistiisia sna mmercaraets 567 
need and supply of moisture............--- Sion ee temas eee eeie 568 
RNS IRIICRMED ES eon eS a oh iain fee sosamease oss 568 
EMMI OEE SONS ie ess eats Un ws 'oicqa ajo o's meets aie 567 
RAMIIOA NI RL EERCIADING 5 5.52): <\a 3:0) cin.aicie\s .colaiaipins eielnwia nS a ieee ere 568 
PWT TO OF MTIDSNOD SS 6.56 5c: Zines dc obese scacesancease ces 567 
fequiremoents in rainfall, Gte-.....2<--....2.0cccsssececcee cans 
. . 567 
POGAGHON EIEN OUNCE? CIODR: 05.0552 swts oe wadias Sasaki « eeaiow ol 
IRENE OVS ae sale OES UN Aaa arnt bed 1568 
MEAOINCANG TAINHINE... 5 5.0204. oo sass ase O Ne AO Es pears ore ees 
Saner. by-products Nd The USE. 2 6.5 Soc. si ie ces ccke ccc escas 568 
sugar, by-products under irrigation.................-...------- 567 
Se ATA COMNAIN 2. oc eclcc ees adececcamepmseoescet 568 
EE OUNOMINON os ociee oho oo ws tae cl emGes ee eaesin secs se 4x5 568 
sugar, cultivation in growing under irrigation.................- 567 
BUCRY  TOPIIFOE UNGOT ANMIORUON 5... «2502. c ew cc dcescccessene dee 567 
sugar, growing under humid conditions..............-..--.--- 568 
Sarkar. PPO wine UNGEr WTOATION. | <= 555.256 cass ciecceccewece sss 567 
MEE ATUL Y DY WINGS... - | -scsccorcneodrceseeescewesececee a 567 
suger, production, 1913, estimate... 62. oss coco ecw sencescae 57 
sugar, soil selection for nal 
, Bitten ORs at 2). a seis om sk cue Ses Sabo eeiaen ee 568 
Soir CUBCODUDUNILY 10 18Gb... ois tare esl cesses Dose eee nccscxs 567 
ERENT RORAE TE AE EWI 2 in so cis cs de daaocicined oss 0aee> 568 
sugar, use of by-products for live stock...........--....------ 567 
san’ 567 
SRMMNIATNO MF 3 o wiclewinciccueilag eeaeen sua emisae meaee Ji dstiea {eae 
Black water, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Blackleg, mistaken for Texas fever, and differences...........--.--- 569 
Bloody murrain, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Bluegrass seed, outlook, September 11, 1913................--.-.- 558 
Boar, importance in work of boys’ pig clubs....-..........-----+-- 566 
Bookkeeping— 
Pere et ACOOUMIIND NUMIOIN 5... 2.55 ss ool ccc coecedsscnsee om 572 
PAPI VOCTNOMONTS soso ccciwncnice since eccrencseccneemeow ara ces 572 
See DOMEU EON TROCIIONS © <2 class: oct sovcuseceseceseeeac'ees 565 
Bovine— 
Malaria. See Texas fever. 
periodic fever. See Texas fever. 
piroplasmosis. See Texas fever. 
Boys’— 
pig clubs, specially for the South=....- 22... 6c0ceeedccccees 566 
CUR OM ONIN foi cain esc cedincemeoda rab anes Cab eeeens a anes 566 
poultry clubs, organization................- acemeaaivene tea utes 562 
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EMME ROCUN Is bins dacs gn Sb ssn oe skoaex nines a <4 Shy <5 an de eeeeee 559 4 
ME CONE BOBO 5 ooo ht cio wn ges Hinde oocinns dduwddadasenoaeees 559 6 

Breeding— 

Angora goats, age, gestation period, number and care of kids, ete. 573 10-11 
females, farm animals, changes in ratio..................---2--- 575 23 
methods for increasing meat supply..............--------22--- 560 27-28 

Broadleaf tobacco— 

RMR coctaupa one us dscis.isidbsses ace ctiseciadnnsucsessic Gacuees 571 8 
BURP RVOING, CUE MII Ns coc ciconsacgasiesiecanctassscacsaueneas 571 9 

PPO OCalY SIOBION  TOCINORs <5 jc =< asic snd acaswcnnmearvancsecs 565 20 

Brown-tail moth— 
control, etc., with gipsy Nl canst eagnbecla neste wane 564 1-24 
INE ceo. sr apa snanunda coeaerinee 564 12, 20-24 
CN ac ae ci catca deuce nash ded ea waewmunn cee Aner e ee 564 11 
NOE UMN OOD dea ira aig a PSlasci sine 54d n|= digiv)s'a Wa vinta naar aisdana einer 564 8 
harm to bihnan beings by poisoning... 2.6.0 62s ccccesecsnsecss 564 10-11 
DANI OMNO MOOR a ois s.e'seis missin: sicsd.citisiciceseensateeaivemaed 564 9-11 
NING MMM ica ieee asses oan bist ara aimisinpeleiaiaiau oe aiseiapanine ens 564 7 

Buckwheat— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates...............- 507 34 
CRUDate OVOMINOE LE LQED. «.< sc cn wcawacacamancmeamns sees 563 ll 
CitOte COMBE BE IDEN ooo acs nice ae nusnouaccds cones meen 560 5 
GUGIOIIG, CHIGMNN OE BE MON oie 'sia:a 2 ans ainwdclodinnnniesiesiae coger 558 1t 
yield, estimate, and prices, November: 2), 1053". 20.2.5 c005- 563 4 

Burgess, A. F., Bulletin on ‘“‘The gipsy moth and the brown-tail 

moth, with suggestions for their control” ................--- 564 1-24 

Butter, importations, amount, grades, etc., notes................-- 575 15 

Buttermilk— 

66 1) Making Commas MUEH.. 6... 55 o<0.< oo scsesencenseevac 565 ‘ 12 
WUD, SOCIO ad cpa on dene a aainvadscacesadvacaceanncseme 565 22 

Cabbage, shortage and prices, November 11, 1913...............--- 563 6 

GaROR, COND RICRE TOCINGE: 5s... sasigers Heilcisl sae dawaeelsseacckbaaen® 565 24 

Oabtornis, subtrapieat fruits, 1913... ..<. secs cecencdediebewesss selves 570 21-22 

Calosoma sycophanta— 
usefulness against brown-tail moth...............---.-0-ceeee- 564 1l 
usefulness against gipsy Moth...............-----0--eeeeeeeee 564 6 

Canada, wheat crops of difierent Provinces, 1911, 1913...........-- 575 41 

Cane, sugar, 1913 production, estimate...............---ee-eeeeeee 570 12, 13,14 

Cane-sugar industry, Louisiana, 1913 estimates..................--- 570 13 

Canker sore mouth, cause and control.............2e2eseeeessceees 566 10 

Castor bean: tick, description and hosta......2-<ccscceseuccsescce-s 569 

Castration, Angora kids, time, method, etc..................-----+-- 573 15-16 

Cattle— 
appearance after death by Texas fever..............-.-.----06- 569 16 
bar from show ring by tick infestation. ......<< 9-20. s6csece= 569 14 
MRE, GECIOORG 21) HID DOTS. s.«canassvewcnsneele wo vid aed ascinede ses 560 25 
DeGr Teggiatt WIC SHAGO. 0 s< duvniei saws cs ckeecenescacncselase 556 19-23 
DOG TMBCUIANON ys aiciccnacaannnadtnvded.teniadesenenedsassaed 569 19-22 
clubs, organization against Texas fever..............--------- 569 23 
MOCECRSG TH TUIINNOKA! DONG. occ seccce cede cetcasenvndecainsime mea 575 2,3 
WE EN Se ees te ie ea au glaWeg nerd ete clmeete eae ae 569 1-24 
fever; Texas, cause, names, definition. ... 22.66 csiccccccedeuas 569 1 
immunization against Texas [6V6r......-cccceccvcceccdesescata 569 19-22 
immunization by infesting with fever ticks..................- 569 22 
INCIPARD, POMMDIIIOS....« .. . occ vecccnncecevece casa stacéiaees 560 26 

other than milch cows, comparison with population, January 1, 
EG Stsdinrs oo wet nis pir calor kala mas Ser eelmbreenatia ean earn 575 7-8 
other than milch cows, decrease in numbers, causes..........-.. 575 6-7 
other than milch cows, number, value, distribution, etc., esti- 
mates, January 1, OE onesie ssn. xcncdidticwe bean tae 575 5-10, 34 
owner, education against Texas fover.......2.2+.--2+---seeeees 569 23 
percentage in each geographic division of United States........ 575 10 
PRICE COANGUE, RONE.0.0. cc ccecccendececsscccecenssesesitwithy 560 25 
ganitary rogulations. ..........-..0--ceceeccesccecsccsscoees 569 22 
Texas fever, incubation period of disease...............-.----- 569 15 
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tick. See Tick, cattle. 
ticks, descriptions and differences 56: 6-10 
MER IIG cee ies ok ole ct aye a clea noe sw ahain doa aS sia eee 568 13 
MOOI SOLMIEM IW MIGER, oc owosais nalts ss/tcice cfc roeihicte rs eaowermae 568 12-13 
Cereal production, total and value, 1913, estimate... si gavossedaa a 15 
Cheese, cooking with corn-meal mush 565 12 
Chicken— 
cooking with corn meal 566 11,13 
2 
10 
4 13-15 
SN ANTEMMINENAN S57 locc-ns. 9) vec asicininier Sars ox Siewrrea ates Soe ie ee i 12-13, 18-20 
RN MND he Bois coho eco ln craic cinlone rnin oaemem acres ae 574 20 
house, whitewash 574 20 
Se NIPRNIN) nsd ao os clan c orators lsh eases ators yel be eects 574 1-20 
Dette acacia cic cla an oko hws < aie aie oO OEE Soak Sa eee ae 
tick, description and hosts........-. whats eels lanl = <fuieisena ots On 10 
yards 574 2 
Chickens— 
GNTO; HUMIMNATY Ol MUGOERIONS. 6250. /5.50c oss elec eae SSIES RES 562 12 
marking ee Rhea te Hepat 5g 2a priate tinier teehee aw ata 562 ll 
RM OMME STN MIMR 5 oo cco oie ra rok vSiwloseisin cin aw 'eiensetcic ctr Oe 562 
MIR AADONE oo ad ca oioic eyass aise nism diawlewieinuecoaniers Laine Dace see aM 562 11 
CHITTENDEN, F. H., bulletin on ‘‘ The potato-tuber moth”......... 557 1-7 
Chocolate pop corn, receipe 553 13 
Cholera, hog— 
control suggestions 566 10, 14 
See also Hog cholera. 
Cigar tobaccos— 
culture 571 2-10 
RN ON ray cht a cio tain edits ois wis Ne miele S se eaeicincide easy 571] 2 
Cigar-filler leaf tobacco, growing 571 9-10 
Climate, conditions favorable to sugar-beet growing..............-.- 567 3-5 
Clover seed, estimates, November 11, 1913.............22....2..... 563 
Clubs, pig, especially for the South.........-....----.-------+--+- 566 
Compsitura concinnati, usefulness against gipsy moth.............- 564 
Connecticut— 
broadleaf tobacco, growing 571 
Havana seed tobacco, planting and growing 571 
work against gipsy and brown-tail moths................-...... 564 
Cookies, kafir corn and peanut, recipe. ..............-..-.---..--- 559 
Cooking— 


corn; kafir, and cowpeas, recipes...........--......+-----0--- 559 


corn meal 565 
CorBeEtrT, L. C., artic ‘ : 558 
Corn— 

acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates 570 

belt, relation of stock raising to meat supply 560 

bread, recipes 559 

cake, recipe 559 

colors 565 

composition, nutritive constituents 565 

crop, 1913, estimate 570 

do ger, recipe 565 

estimates, November 11, 1913 563 

forecast figures, October 11, 1913 560 

forecast, September 11, aioe a ee f 

Indian, origin 

kafir. ‘See Kafir. 

meal bread, discussion and recipes 

meal, cooking. . Se ekide MES bibie we cake cs seh ene SoytiaaceneeMe kes 565 

meal, cooking in meat dishes ‘ 

meal, cooking, recipes 

meal, food use 

meal, keeping quality, effect of milling process 





Farmers’ 
Corn—GContinued. Bulletin No. 
meal, kinds and milling 
meal, kinds, composition, etc 
meal, new process, cooking modifications 
meal, recip 
meal, relation to balanced ration 
SNORE UMS oS y sens eevee es sso cove aes RR eees 565 
outlook, Oc tober it, Miia soca cad. sea een Cont toe eed 560 


pop. See Fop corn. 
‘price changes, note 
use in home 
yield, estimate, and prices, November 11, 1913 
Cotton— 
acreage, production and value, 1913, estimates 
anthracnose, control 555 
crop, 1913, estimate 570 
Ouelook,- Wetobor Li OES... . $2 hess cc che vswee voeaeeene eens 560 
CUGIOk, BeMeInUOn le. BOND. 6 2223 so. rsa ccs 8k wace ese 558 
prices, November 11, 1913 56% 
Cowpeas— 
baked, recipe 
composition . 
GORRINE POOVDOH OU: «25262 oo s550us'doe ne hends bens aaeeen a 559 
digestibility - 559 
GauimintosnINaveniDer bl, LOIS... 22.0. .52-.5sacrew osc toueeeess be 
use in home 
use with peppers, recipe 
Cows— 
dual purpose, relation to meat supply. ....-..-....----.------- 560 
milch, number and value on farms, by States, estimates, January 
i‘, ost 
milch, number, farm prices, value, etc., estimates, etc., January 
L. 
milch, percentage in each geographic division of United States. . 575 
Crackling bread, recipe 
Creosote, use against gipsy moth 
Crisp corn-meal cake, recipe 
Crop— 
areas, 1913, table. 


COMIRTIROUS LUGE. x oo i8 sala > ot.o ele. vin do sd ate Danae eae manana {575 
Estimates Bureau, organization and work 570 
prOuoten, CIGD OE, Lida. = iaca cde coum tncndonsecendeawaiee 563 
rotation, use against cotton anthracnose 
rotation, use against potato-tuber moth 
Crops— 
miscellaneous, forecast figures, October 11, 1913.............-- 560 
miscellaneous, forecast, September ki, 1913 55 
yield per acre, tendency 
yields estimated, November 11, 1913. .... 0.2... s.0.6-.000005- 563 
Croquettes, corn meal with chicken 
Cuban— 
cigar-filler tobacco, growing 
OM RECG DUO WINE 650 ac cos oda iw edad oh a>eaaeaueeecackaseme 571 
Curing— 
SUNN Ne SSS EIS acne dio vier e Kitna cwrurele aialaiepr Pe etd a eS 551 


Rae 


Custard corn cake, re 


Dairy— 
cows. See Cows, milch. 
products, 1913, estimate 
Dame imatininetiring tabaccon.:.... <...< co..66c ch ice cedacnaekaus eer 571 
Dermacentor reticulatus. See Net tick. 
Dermacentor spp. See Tick. 
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Farmers’ 

Diseases— Bulletin No. 

animal, relation to meat supply 

RR BS ood oI ees te So aie slat ww wi awie-sv-caita Pease maw aust ees 551 
Distemper, cattle. Sce Texas fever. 
Dog tick— 

American, description and hosts 569 

European, description and hosts 569 
Dorset, Marion, article on ‘‘ Hog cholera”’ 558 
Doughnuts— 

corn meal, recipe 565 

kafir corn, recipe 559 
Drainage— 

DOBE wo on. oe cence wns ecs ere cssceseccesseceseecseceas SEBS 

beet growing under irrigation 567 
Dry murrain, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Dumplings, corn meal 565 
Durum wheat. Sce Wheat, durum. 


a tick, description : 569 
1913, estimate E 570 
PLEO OLD LION CLORIFA DIO 3-66. sice seenien Fase ewe cslenseeed 560 
marketing 562 
testing 562 
use with corn meal 565 

560 

Entomology Bureau, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths 564 

Entomophthora aulice, usefulness against brown-tail moth 564 

EstaBrook, Leon M.— 
article on ‘‘Aericultural forecasts, October 1, 1913” 560 
article on ‘‘ Live stock of the United States”’ , 575 


Euproctis chrysorrhoca. See Brown-tail moth. 

PIN ORS CIGDN, DOLEHI9IS 6 obo: sn nin acne acter sacesseaeeee i 
Export tobacco, growing 

SEMNERRIIERGUO | VETIOUDR oo mic co ono sm aviociec ws ase ope eee leenasae f 


Farm— 
animals, number and value, comparison with population, Jan- 
uary, 1914 
animals, number, value, distribution, etc., estimates, January 
1, 1914 
bookkeeping requirements 
cost accounting, study, and interpretation of results, value 
cost accounting system 
IDR IN NAN G3 ora. ss wi daita g'cle lo ocincin a bss saa aati a week oe 5 
inventory, suggestions for bookkeeper........-.-.-...-.------- f 
DDELMACNE COU PECOIA, KANDI... < cceceescieceencs elit vanes. ON 
SON MPONIIND ooo oie icra pica <a ie Sawa ols SOR a blow leah 56 
NE avon ovenieiien\envitinss ax cok Aes K Ee oONe sous emeesoe 
MRSAUCHON JOIG, COUINATOR, «a5 ic <nvinex nick naetéeedanee seins OOO 
prenncts: classification by bookkeeper, suggestions............. 572 
classification by farm bookkeeper, suggestions.............--.- 572 
RRR REI a Re in hn wnat pmwidie wiecebiombrere niece 560 
Feeding— 
Angora goats, time, methods, feed, etc 573 
Gee oC eiplnsiwdpia scp Scene act kalehunssricadssctve p5sly Ne 
Mae. Os Ola lok ane vaneom de aldapsehes aes wees eke eee 
Fences, chicken 574 
Fertilizer, ginseng. . .. 551 
Fertilizers— 
beet, kinds and methods of use 568 
beet, under irrigation 567 
commercial, use with sugar beets.............----------------- 568 
tobacco, discussion 


Fee 


Page. 
27 
12 
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Fever— Bulletin No. 


Texas. See Texas fever. 
tick. See Tick fever. 
Figs, use with: corn meal in pudding........c5c6c.caceccecccccoces 565 
Fire-cured export tobacco, growing and curing 571 
Fireless cooker, use in making corn meal mush 565 
Fires, forest, use of Angora goats in prevention 573 
Ren 
Fish balls, corn meal, recipes bs 
Flax, outlook, September 11, 1913 558 
Flaxseed— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates 507 
crop, 191s, Catimates. ... . 1... ccmeseus CL cnutdeas cieeadopes 570 
estimates, November 11, 1913 563 
outlook OCtGperl. FO san. occa caswcnnsnacetien sess dkasmasecus 560 
yield, estimate, and prices, November 11, 1913 563 
F loors— 
PIC RBUNMOUMR,, co ce cso Sea dvs Dene wos aegis sae eee ape enon ae 574 
CRICKER. DOURD, | CONSEUOUON eve os insdasecesccanseccncaaoucseue f 
Plorida, subtropical iruite; 10092... ssessecdsce css ecs dens enee costae é 
Flue-cured tobacco, growing and curing...................-------- f 
FiunartY, LEE W., bulletin on ‘‘ Bean growing in eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon and northwestern Idaho” 561 
Forage- - 
crops, use by boys’ pig clubs 566 
outicol:, Senterahemel, LQG... < j.2sjodc0 ccqecteiee cade pesca eee 
HOPOGY DIADUNGE  BINEGDS. o.52.< 0.0 poss owiscessnicas cae dagiecmnes cee soe 
BEM WGN: FOOMIO sg eesand sso nsades dans, cae ada ge maaeeelpgin cease 565 
Fritters, corn meal 565 
Fruit— 
cooking wath coti-meal manall. ...........0<.sissedesdsevosinwees 565 
TAROCRME ROUGE LL: CNS <a oon 5. as 0's 4g els ab dtl ene 560 
forecast, September 11, 1913 558 
GOIDR:  CORMNINGRE, FOCIDE 25 os ve sasin dna sis Seigpeio dyn toeyiee ys --- 566 
Fruits— 
crop estimates, November 11, 1913 563 
subtropical, estimates, November 11, 1913 563 
subtropical, Florida and California, 1913 570 
subtropical, outlook, October 11, 1913 560 
subtropical, outlook, September 11, 1913 558 
Fumigation, use against potato-tuber moth 557 
Fungus— 
anthracnose, vitality -.. 555 


cause of anthracnose of cotton 555 


GaRNER, W. W., bulletin on ‘‘Tobacco culture”. ................-- 571 
Gems, fruit, with corn meal, recipe 565 
GILBERT, W. W., bulletin on ‘‘Cotton anthracnose and how to control 
it” 555 
Ginseng— 
American, cultivation 551 
American, description, seed germination, etc 525 
American, exports dd1 
American, medicinal use by Chinese. ..................------ 551 
American, shading in growing 551 
American, starting plantation 551 
PRRGRICRMUOMONON Sooo sc ccdccccnacacestacedass cube deveesea 551 


551 


Gingerbread— 
COMIANGRD PORI IONS «55 o.5.6 6.54.50 os svn cngeiedadesman nates cain é 
kafir corn, recipe 
Gipsy moth— 
control, etc., with brown-tail moth 
control methods 
enemies 


1-24 
12-20, 20-24 
5-7 
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Gipsy moth—Continued. Bulletin No. 
RE SS OGL ett nine cones Dosis oaeis Sales Joo eee 564 
PORES INDOOR ica, oe nines cae Wen nia ce 8 wesleiieas 564 
INR rent tk eno pine tianelants aa 5 Sands’ ce me Se 564 

Girls’ poultry clubs, organization................-....-..-- eves 562 

Gluten— 
and ‘corn bread, recipe. .....-.--:...5--..- hase caslauicne ma eer 565 
arrerenoes.in wheat.and: corm. ..:.. 2... csascie.d.sbecesccceces 565 
PETE cilUG: WAIT CONN MICA =. oo 's.c sb cis'nnis! Has ea vision wine balan 6 aewee 565 

Glomerella gossypii, cause of anthracnose in cotton..............--.- 555 

Goat— 

OI ee soe aime nk ginanepinte Memad «2 os wee pe eatoe 573 
BRIS: NGOPR MSGR ONG VAIUC . « 2isot iy Sieiew cn cha csede oes conan 573 

Goats, Angora— 
adaptability to various sections................+-----+eeeeeeee 5738 
American, exportation from United States, price, etc.......... 573 
American, number in United States in 1913, description, uses, 

value, Bc Sho N cance pine sainte eae cos uecbe'iccs ieeee 573 
immunity from poisonous plants Meee ais ciara g stiaimasn wee alee eiekdeorans 573 
origin, descri RIOR ONE 652 cogs. ee ete em a cae wns e es 573 
pasturing wit th other AUINIAIS, GENSEM; OC. oo soc n eck ocawe 573 
score card, sample, suggestion Spee ig alee a Rinie vere 0 od b Soke 573 
use and value in clearing logged-off lands...................- 573 

Grain— 

MEPOON MAREE 3 Soo ote dd cr ntare ye tiewlooeu adn Disa cite Soot o dito eon es 552 
crops, forecast, September 11, 1913...............----.---.-+- 558 
crops, miscellaneous, forecast figures, October 11, 1913.........- 560 
weight per bushel, estimates, November 11, 1913............. 563 

Hardpan— 

Baoraned iN Deel CrOWIND. => ~ 65. os)..05.64 Se 5 ca wh dase dew aed 568 
relation to sugar beet growing. .............----2-ee-eeeeeeee 567 

Harttey, ©. P., and J. G. WittreEr— 
bulletin on ‘‘Pop corn for the home” ............-...---.----- 553 
Dullétin on ‘‘Pop corn for the market” ... ... 2... 5252260000 554 

Harves 
MDS Norns oars oe oem Sow eiea ee eeeain dss bare Meme 571 
SECON TD-CUTOG OZONE. os. SF Ss5 Se san Fels white sete oe sat 57] 

Harvesting— 

IMENT Ss ti wcctots ads pucisoat a getore se sere ees om aee 561 
Betsy NiO ITRIOOtION 3s: +. oon. Se oe cc Sc os Se. epe ee ee ete 567 
RN rer wise trtn nics om Sse ee sige am Reon o Sara wins ag Apes = seep 552 
553 
BORIS: Seis ciate ne ckiinls ta ho Nene weighs Wage arn ph shor echo i 4 

Hawaii, sugar and cane production, 1913, estimate............-...- 570 

Hay— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates ...............-. 570 
Chop; 1915 \esaAGOs.. Sea. Uo tieise ss oe! hs lol iw scetw'a oso a aig 570 
forecast, September PMP ae ea Sas es elcid Siniee Kaen en Ob CRO 
outlook, with forage, September IIR os Sa ees aan ee 558 

HE.xer, L. L. bulletin on ‘The Angora aM oe coe GE, ae, 578 

Hemaglobinuria. See Texas fever. 

Hemp— 
painok October. 21 1013.66... serie oro eee 560 
outlook, September RU OB ia cescucseeshiess “Uecaeeseteseies 558 

Hen, setting RR Tek eta t he ok. cast ceee Re .- 562 

Hoecake, recipe.........- Sis ea oe kas a ae Ss hale URS oak at ee 565 

Hoeing—- 
oe eae I ard Da array gal Mawes ae ale bere aaa Fearne 68 

i beets, in growing under irrigation. ...............--.--.------ 567 

Tr tae, discussion, remedies, etc..........-.-- Retest 6 stapes 558 
cholera, relation to meat supply Dice cdetds Lasceewe ween oo ehee es 560 
house, portable, Cemptruction.....6.5.-s000+4; ada ats cats tice Re 
management, directions for pig clubs, summary .. pe ree as ee 566 
BHEMEMS, CONSIUCHION ¢ << cists + < sic siacivs'e's ¢veivinie cis vos vnlvins ooa'ee 566 


See also Pig. 
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Farmers’ 

Hogs 

diseases, control 

supply, September 11, 1913 

See also Swine. 
Homes, G. K.- 

remarks and tables on ‘“‘Crop-value comparisons” 

remarks and tables on ‘‘ Farm production, etc.”’ 
Hominy and corn meal bread, recipe 
Hop crop, 19138, es timate 


Hops, aiwalantion and movement 

Horses— 
feeding with silage 
number and per capita number on farms, 1840-1914, by decades. 
number and value on farms by States, estimates, January |e 


number, farm prices, value, etc., estimates, January 1, 1914. . 
House, hog, construction 
Humus, need in sugar-beet growing 
Hunt, CARouine L: and C. F. LANGwortHy— 
bulletin on ‘‘Corn meal as a food and ways of using it” 
bulletin on ‘‘ Use of corn, kafir, and cowpeas in the home’ 


Idaho, northern, bean growing, discussion 
— - 


molaiods seca ae Sais 1909-1913 
Index, thumb, homemade for farm account books, suggestions. ..... 
Indian— 

corn. See Corn 

meal bread, rec ape 

pudding, recipe. ‘ 
Indians, cultivation an nd use of Indian corn, 
Inoculation, blood, in Texas fever 
Insects, tobacco, notes and suggestions....... 
Inspection, imported meats 
Inventory, farm, suggestions for bookkeeper 
Irrigation— 

es 


oletion “A meat pone fe 
sugar-beet growing 
Izxodes— 
hexagonus. See Dog tick, European. 
ricinus. Sce Castor bean tick 


Japanese Empire, wheat crops, 1911-1913. 


Kafir— 

corn, cooking 

corn, estimates, November 11, 191 

cultivation 

description and adaptation................-- 

grain crop 

harvesting 

planting, time and method 

use as feed and as food 

use in home 559 

varieties 552 

yield D0 
Kidding season, Angora goats, handling the flock, methods, etc 


Labor records, farm, suggestions, samples, etc 

Lapp, C. E., bulletin on ‘‘A system of farm-cost accounting” 

Lamon, Harry M., bulletin on ‘‘The organization of boys’ and 
girls’ poultry clubs” 

Lands, logged-off, use and value of Angora goats in clearing 


Bulletin No. 


32-33 
5-23 
19 

15 

11 

6 


17-19 
8 


38 


1, 3, 21-22 


11-13 
2 


1-24 
1-12 
1-]2 


26-27 
31 


6-7 
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Farmers’ 

LanewortTny, ©. F., and Carouine L. Hunt— Bulletin No. 

bulletin on ‘‘Corn meal as a food and ways of using it” 

bulletin on ‘‘ Use of corn, kafir, and cowpeas in the home’’.... 559 
Lanewortsy, C. F., article on ‘‘Indian corn, use in the home”.... 559 
Leg, Atrrep R., bulletin on ‘‘Poultry-house construction” 574 
Legislation, use against Texas fever 569 
Legumes, rotation with sugar beets : 568 
Lice, hog, remedies 566 
Lime— 

beet-mill waste, use on soil 567 

use on tobacco land ieee 

waste from beet-sugar mills, use as fertilizer 568 

waste, value as plant food 567 
Live stock— 

feeding, in connection with beet growing..............- hd 567 

feeding with sugar-beet by-products 568 

BTS LTH, EBUCRS os da,500sasiccaeacesievinn ono St Hes ECL 

markets locally, need 56 

percentage in each geographic division of United States 

WOATLY MATEOUDOS 1000 TOLD. os vclas codes sidiclecie nels swiss dsesece's a75 
DOHC Star LIGk. CLOSCEIPON AIG NOBIB 2. 5.502505 nolo Se Soe ceeciececee 569 
Louisiana, cane-sugar industry, estimates é 570 


Maine, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths.................... 564 
Malaria, bovine. See Texas fever. 
Manure— 

stable, use in tobacco culture 

yO TES RE ES FOE ARE Pe en ee ee 
Margaropus annulatus, host of Texas-fever parasite 5 
Market, pop-corn 
Marketing— 


Maryland tobacco, growing 
a, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths 
eal— 
corn, food use 
corn See also Corn meal. 
Meat— 
animals, farm prices, 1913 
animals, imports 
aninials, increase in value, causes 
animals, shortage, causes 
animals, tariff rates, old and new 
distribution, methods 
food products, tariff rates, old and new 
imports, inspection, etc 
production and consumption 
production, economical 
production, outlook, October 11, 1913 
products, imports inspected by Animal Industry Bureau, Octo- 
ber to December, 1913 
supply, increase, methods suggested 
supply, influence of average farm 
supply, maintenance, suggestions 
supply, United States, future 
tariff rates, old and new 
Meats, imports inspected by Animal Industry Bureau, October to 
December, 1913 575 
Meteorus versicola, usefulness against brown-tail moth 
Mexican fever, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Mexico, wheat crops, 1911-1913 
Milk, loss by Texas fever ticks in South 
Milling, corn, methods 





Farmers’ 
Mohair— Bulletin No. 
fleeces, care, packi g methods, etc ‘ 
Growers’ Assoc iation, National, organization, object, etc 
production, distribution, number, and weight of fleeces, price, 
value, uses, etc., with comparisons 
Mouter, Joun R., bulletin on “Texas or tick fever” 
Molasses corn cake, recipe 
Morning glory, use in shading ginseng 
Moth— 
brown-tail. See Brown-tail moth. 
gipsy. See Gipsy moth. 
potato-tuber, description, etc 
potato-tuber, distribution 
otato- tuber, remedies 
Muflins, corn meal, WOOHOO oo iccwesne vse Ran deacawnds ane eae ame te 5 
Mulch— 
ginseng 
use in retaining moisture in beet field 
Mules— 
number and per capita number, on farms, 1840-1914, by decades. 
number and value on farms by States, estimates, January 1, 1914. 
number, farm prices, value, etc., estimates, January 1, 1914... 57: 
Murrain. See Texas fever. 
Murray, Nat. C., article on ‘Agricultural forecasts, review’”’ 
Mush— 
corn meal, and similar dishes.............-...--0--+-seeeeee- é 
COMMEIMNORISTOGIOUR? © 0. 5cosig vaadas vide o% eacsaxcswegninnde Seeeese 56 
Mutton, Angora goat, value, sale regulations, etc E 


Net tick, description and hosts 

New Hampshire, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths...-....- 56 

New York, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths 

New Zealand, wheat crops, 1911-1913 ..................--.--..--- t 

Nutritive ratio, relations of corn meal 

Nuts— 
subtropical, estimates, November 11, 1913 ...............--..- 56% 
subtropical, outlook, October 11, 1913. .......-....-.---..0e-- 56 
subtropical, outlook, September 11, 1913 ...................-- 55 


Oats— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates 
POD: TOTS CANON oo sig amnniaica.s eins we cals, oasis seine acetate 57 
forecast figures, October 1, 191 .<.0. so ccs occ kssles cine sc dus 
outlook, October 11, 1913.... 
OUUIGON, SOPCOMINGD Dh y TOES sos esos cece ete nic cctenwscewaweeys 5 
Oil, corn, note 
Oranges, use with corn meal in gingerbread 
Orchards, protection from gipsy moth. ...........-.--------.-0-- 5 
Oregon, bean growing, discussion 
Ornithodoros megnini. See Ear tick. 


arin r RECRE NOUR ood coi ohana Qoatewcse nea clusencse eects : 
Paludism of cattle. See Texas fever. 
Panax quinquefolium. See Ginseng. 
PRR GMEOE COMM IMGMM LOURDORS oo io. cic sic ce dca cece sbmedecaceannu anne 565 
Parched corn-meal biscuits, recipe 565 
Pastures— 
farm, discussion 560 
PGS VIS OMNIRS acoso ta da Seka sae aswacieuiars caw ona ssealsiars 566 
infestation with Texaa fever ticks. <<.6.5.csieccscleces sejincecees 569 
Peanuts, estimates, November 11, 1913 563 
Pennsylvania broadleaf tobacco, growing 571 


Peppers, stuffed with cowpeas, recipe 559 
Phthorimzxa operculella, description, etc.......-..----+-+-+++++++-- 557 
Pickens, James M., article on ‘‘ The meat situation”’ 560 
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Farmers’ 

Pig— Bulletin No. 

club, boys’. constitution and by-laws 

clubs, boys’, especially for the South... ...2. 22s e22555 5; 566 

clubs, boys’, organization 566 

CUDA PIMC ANG AWAPUS'. 650 '!.Aco ool ccc clic ewe ween ce see 566 

UI RRIEINN YS SerE CS ees At ee ote ec ieee Sle hata 566 

clubs, unit of organization 

raising, suggestion 
RM RENEINATE DROP OL oo. mou larecaid wie ele steps a pb cise duc ie wie Bi 566 
Pigs— 

MN RUIN TR EIEN eos 5 orc Srarcrnigiorcwiors 2 kOe ale sees 56 

management with sow 

pure-pred'and grades for boys’ clubs: ............2....-<.-.--s 566 
Plant beds, ginseng 55] 
Plants, poisonous, immunity of Angora goats. ............-..----- 573 
Plowing - 

bean growing 

PTENPRINENIIE eto 2 inn 032 cb NST ner gecy nase ana oer caarsa ets 56 

Be ARTETA C AMUSO 2 5 San scared Gee 8s eco nes 567 
Poison plants, immunity of Angora goats...............-....------ 573 
Poisoning, human, by brown-tail moth 
Polenta— 


recipes 
Pop corn 
balls, recipe 
choice of variety 
cultivation, harvesting, and storing 
culture 
description and varieties 
home use... 
market 
MRT AGMINISIN seo Swan boa eisepaiaioeeme sareges 


NUMAN tt Sa 8s Soa 5S Din wich te ase can aga i Nia oes yeas oer eae BR, 


NIN a a So nh 5G nore in wi sis Sd ee as eee oe Sa ree ere ae 55: 
RPC CE OIG ooo Sue accom Winn n es cree s4ssineina a 
profit in growing 
NTN 82), eine eee dais, 3 ese ae re ee ap aoe Se 5d 
soil 

Poppers, hand, for pop corn. . 

Popping quality, pop corn 

Pork, cooking with mush 

Porthetria dispar. See Gipsy moth. 

Potato— 
crop, 1913, estimate 
outlook, September 11, 191é 

Potatoes— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates 
estimates, November 11, 1913 
production, cost accounting, sample account 
production, prices, stocks in dealers’ and growers’ hands, 1909- 

RE EP INES nn oe Saws Ueinince eaves gape ca memeae as ease : 

production, 1909, 1913, table 
SRMNTAIN YS RCL IES SOMERS os a, nc acne ns ode aa ciom ae 56 


Page. 
15-16 
1-16 
2-6 
5-6 
4-5 
3-4 


5-6 
1-13 
1-16 

15 
7-8 
8 
10-11 
6 

16 
11-13 
8 
9-10 
7 

11, 12, 13 


9 
3-4 


29 
10 
6 


40-41 
31 
14 


stocks, January 1, 1914, by States 575 29-30, 40-41 


stocks, January 1, 1914, prices 
Potato-tuber moth. See Moth. 
Poultry— 
clubs, boys’ and girls’, constitution and by-laws. ...........-.. 56: 
clubs, four-year outline of work 
ate) CAMA oa oa eines a OL Dae aoa ka heme en eser hone en f 
house, construction 
output, relation to meat supply 
publications on 
relation to meat supply 
See also Chickens. 


29-30 





INDEX. 


Farmers’ 
Prices— Bulletin No 
MMM SN Bo S55 cts Go ang) a Rie led eo elena ge aaa Re 570 
farm, tendencies, 1913, discussion 
Protozoan cattle fever. See Texas fever. 


eeeen iS CONTI ICHS ROCIO. 6.0.5.5 cs ann eatan'e voles soe eenaaa neko 565 
WEE CONGEADM Is TOCIDO 5.63 5 5c cet ochene nig es ma einem es eee 565 
rere, OGL: MIRE MOt BUCCR LOM goo on 90 a oie tien ss ama aneasemases 56 
Puree, cowpea, recipe 


Quarantine, Texas fever, use in reduction of infected area 


Rain, beet requirements 
Rainfall, relation to sugar-beet growing 
Rawt, B. H., article on ‘‘ Need for local markets for live 
Recipes— 
corn, kafir, and cowpea 


corn meal 565 
Red water, cattle disease. See Texas fever. 
Rhode Island, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths............. 564 
Rice— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates................. 570 
crop, 1913, estimate 570 
outlook, October 11, 1913 560 
outlook, September 11, 1913 558 
use with corn meal for waffles................-. ie eae ee 565 
Ma, CORD MORES TOOIDO =): <<. - 2213s sn ce lies sens Reed howkecsnet 565 
RoMMEL, GeorRGE M.— 
article on ‘‘Silage for horses” 556 
article on ‘‘ The influence of the average farm on the meat sup- 
ply” 560 
remarks on ‘‘ Have sheep a place on American farms?” 575 
‘Roof, chicken house, construction 574 
Haols, Chicken Rouse, GISCURBION.. .-.....<..0<.0 oss diese ccicandewarvodeces 574 
PRI CRRCMON GS HOMME: Sooo oseu« 5. 5 os un sce kakakenwec cow owe camaan 574 
Root— 
beet, relation to growing of plant... 568 
ginseng, description : 551 
ginseng, digging 551 
Rotation— 
beet, with crop to plow under 568 
beets with other crops 508 
beets, with other crops, under irrigation 567 
crop, use against cotton anthracnose..............-.-..----+--- 555 
crop, use against potato-tuber moth 557 
RotsGes, Benton E., and Car.teton R, BALL, bulletin on “‘ Kafir 
as a grain crop” 552 
pee, ROR OR in CO Nth cc cicc.ues ass dying di enictean ar eees ail 575 
yo 
acreage and condition, estimates, December 1, 1913 570 
acreage, production and value, 1913, estimates 570 
area and condition, 1913 : 570 
CU a IR oa Ce ao Soca nina basdbRo sc urailnds Pega 570 
outlook, October 11, 1913 560 
outlook, September 11, 1913 


GMAT COW OGD TOON BG Sse So 9 on bic oven des hee wares bas Jaceceateade 559 

Sanitary regulations against Texas fever 

Sauces, polenta 

Scab, potato, infection of sugar beets following potatoes 

Scours, hog, control 

+ gp corn meal, description, recipe 

Scrub cattle, destruction recommended 

Seed— 
balls, beet, character and relation to thinning.................. 
bean, improvement by selection 
bean, quantity per acre in planting..................-..---.--- 
bed, tobacco, preparation and care 


6-7, 11-12 
10-14, 16-24 
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Farmers’ 
Seed—Continued Bulletin No. 
beds, beet, preparation 
beet, quantity to use in planting 
inseng, germination, etc 
fir, saving, curing, and use 
plat, pop corn 
potato, protection against potato-tuber moth. ................. 557 
selection, use as remedy against cotton anthracnose 555 
Seedling, cotton, injury by anthracnose 
Suaw, E. L., article on ‘‘Silage for sheep” 
Senne, Angora goats, time, method, shearing table, etc 
1ee 
MAINS ERTIES MODE 525, oo uu o's sw on uin co icciocec'sscce ees 575 
feeding, relation to meat supply 
feeding with silage 
number, and per capita number on farms, 1840-1914, by dec- 
MN is Braise cots Daiclels aa ew colsousete aus dw aeeiea es 575 
number, value, marketing, etc 575 
percentage in each geographic division of United States........ 575 
place on American farms, remarks by George M. Rommel...... 575 
supply, future 
Silage— 
SRIRAM erg OS ee AS an ran Ge es a carat vie 556 


Soft corn bread, recipe: 
Soil— 


beet, for growing under humid conditions..................... 568 


pop corn 
sandy, unfitness for sugar-beet growing 
sugar beet, selection 
Soils, poultry raising, suggestions 
Sorghums, estimates, November 11, 1913........................-- 563 
MT RO SICCIOOR foo ooo oy wie nck ccadcbendasaeccceeasenede 559 
Sour-milk cora bread, recipe 
South— 
cattleand hog. production, increase... .........sescceccccceess 560 
RIMMER Tah oid citallate o aveali ee oie. sisp Seadoo Shee Wweeewee 566 
South America, wheat crops, 1911-1913............0. cece eee eeceee 575 
PED MPOMES COPD DICAALTOCIDG. . o.04.5.0sc000cecccaccencesecesens 565 
pee IMO ONVUL AIOE. 5 occ oc coc cccccccavcecsnccebeseccses 566 
Spanish fever, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Spanish tobacco, Comstock, growing 571 
SpPriMaNn, W. J., article on ‘‘ Future meat supply of the United 
EM ereeU PG Leet. cn Lecgaa lentes scare svaeeeeton'e 560 
Splenetic fever, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Splenic fever, cattle. See Texas fever. 
Ree TAAL, DOCUTION aici ci ara's aiwik'g bislediacbwin ce cna caees colnecs 565 
Stacking, beans 561 
“Stamp and go,’’ corn-meal dish from Jamaica...................- 565 
Statistics. Sce Crop Estimates. 
PRERINOG COMNI0G0l PTORG, TOCIDE.« ...5- 2000s scccncecsecccscevess 565 
Subsoil plowing in beet growing 
Subtropical fruits and nuts, estimates, November 11, 1913 
Sugar— 
gene; oatingn,-October 11, 2018} «ccc nics cpccccccacensosesece 560 
crop, 1913, estimate. 
Sweet potatoes— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates 
crop, 1913, estimate 
Swine— 
increase of number, note 
number and per capita number on farms, 1840-1914, by dec- 
AGN L OE .i5). cles kha ease RAST MES RGR Oke oan aa ae ome en 575 
number, value, etc., estimates, January 1, 1914 
percentage in each geographic division of United States 
See also Hogs. 
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Bulletin No, 
Tamales, recipe 
Tariff rates on meat animals, meatand meat-food products, old and new 575 
Taytor, Wii1u1aM A., article on ‘‘Apple outlook”’ 
Temperature, sugar-beet requirements 
Texas fever— 
acute, symptoms 
animals affected 
area infected, measures for reduction 
CUM i sciitick cae ahs aca ge ERIN Eons wanes waa csaels na guenas on D 
chronic, symptoms 
course and termination 
differenecs from other diseases, . 2.622. oss. ascacccccecscance D 
discovery of cause 
extermination, bulletin on, reference 
history 
INOUDAUOD PORN c ¢ sfoic caso dda Cea stance deisel tlnn Anant acc eeaes 56 
MULGOUNG COONUCION. 00035. ccaoneess he ccandewsscne oan eaaeane 565 
losses in South 56 
WOU ag ca Vine Oa welch iksis apchis van tie tiie eg OES SCR conic me eeeen 56 
names 
preservation 
relapses 
sanitary regulations 
ticks as carriers, apparent exceptions 
transmission 
Thaxter, Dr. Roland, report of disease of brown-tail moth 
PGR WOME conc «Wace doe }4 a oc pe Geacieodcucn awed use aaa essa 
THM DEOOG) YOUNDR oid aess vos Kose seen va rakane ts Baawedes eeasiaad 
Thrashing, kafir 
Tick— 
cattle, life history and relation to Texas fever 
cattle, relation to increase of beef supply 
fever of cattle 
Texas fever, description and hosts 
Ticks— 
cattle, descriptions and differences 
cattle, injurious effects other than Texas fever 
Texas fever, extermination along quarantine line 
Tobacco— 
acreage, production, and value, 1913, estimates 
SEO) CURD COREE. < in ca 8S snob oa cde d euro erad totem wane edawae 
cigar, wrapper and binder types 
CIGD RDO CUPOR acd prcsce doch UWeset sais dageeceteawanenbeans 
CEG LOTS ORUO UD ho os aie va clad soc aawedio ovaceeaecnuh waiters 
cultivation 
culture 
dark, manufacturing, growing 
eumalos. Novenine® LL, 19ES. ... < <occcevigue vowsntccecectaee 
harvesting 
insect enemies, suggestion 
seed bed, preparation and care.........cccccccccccccccceccccs 
stems, use as fertilizer on tobacc0........scccccceccscccseccces 
transplanting 
yield, estimate, and prices, November 11, 1913 
Tobaccos, export and manufacturing, growing 
Tomato sauce for polenta 
Tomatoes, baked with cowpeas, recipe 
TOWNSEND, ©. O.— 
bulletin on ‘‘Sugar-beet growing under humid conditions’’.... 
bulletin on ‘‘ Sugar-beet growing under irrigation ”’ 
Trees— 
host of gipsy moth 
injury by gipsy moth 
Tristeza, See Texas fever. 


Ulcers, cattle, formation by tick infestation 
United Kingdom, wheat crops, 1911-1913..........:....- daiekeavs bs 575 
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Van Fueet, Watrer, bulletin on “The cultivation of American 
ginseng”’ 551 
Vegetable crops, forecast, September 11, 1913...................... 558 

Vegetables— 

crop estimates, November 11, 1913 ............ So peaale sab sea eae 
peoamumurce;October, 11. 1018... cic wk eee e wren dele 560 
SUERTE 0b DOU e oo ww crinisemercimnwunn widest 560 
pauumank, ssemvombor- 11,1915... oo one cciete Socks col PISO 558 
Vermont, work against gipsy and brown-tail moths...........2...... 564 


Waffles— 
corn meal and wheat, recipe 559 
corn meal, recipes........... Fee Sate e eS Siete Wiel ars sios 5 565 
MMSE EMO, os oe on cw sk hes Seven sesduadatentasie 570 
Warp, W. F.— 
article on ‘‘Silage for beef cattle” 556 
bulletin on ‘‘ Boys’ pig clubs” 566 
Warren, G. F., author of system of farm cost accounting, note 572 
Washington, eastern, bean growing, discussion 561 
Waste, animal production, discussion.........................---- 560 
Weaning, Angora goat kids, time, etc . 573 
Weather— 
TET 280 1 a Yo 558 
conditions, September, 1913 ................------cseeeeeeeees 560 
SNES MEMO, LULO \DIDOOBS 5 o4655:05Caile-s x os etaantneese seee oem 563 
I NR nes te oe ee eee 560 
Weeds, exclusion from beet field 568 
Wheat— 
acreage, production and value, 1913, estimates ...............- 570 
Re MUNIRETIONONL: UBL cco 2a p's ok ioters or oe cin cece ae pee 570 
crop, areaiand production, 1911-1913... 024-2. 0. ss o.s---n0ee 575 
ER PE INMPMONC 55k. oats sink ven ls nein he 'renrmicien seek 570 
crop, world’s, RMR EON So oo ars swicicrtpaiorcis eating ¢ anne sree ate 575 
crops, foreign countries, production and areas, 1911-1913 575 
durum, movement, 1912-13 570 
forecast, SPRONEE SE, ROUS, o oo as oe asin same mncatihenoneeaee 560 
forecast, September 11, 1913 558 
outlook, October 11, 1913 560 
outlook, September 11, 1913 558 
use with corn meal for waffles. . --- 565 
winter, acreage and condition, estimates, December x ‘1913. 570 
White burley tobacco, growing : 571 
Whitewash, chicken house 574 
Wuuter, J. G., and C. P. Harttey— 
bulletin on ‘Pop corn for the home” : 503 
bulletin on ‘‘ Pop corn for the market”’ . 654 
ii Onert Or erOWiINe DOCIB. .....<5.-.00 6-0 o 2. cap deannansins ae 
Winds, relation to sugar-beet growing 567 
Wood tick, description and hosts 569 
Woodland— 
protection from brown-tail moth 564 
protection from gipsy moth 564 
yeprs, T. E., article on ‘‘Making and feeding silage” 556 
00 — 
prices, 1899-1913, Boston market 575 
prices, changes, causes, effect on sheep industry, etc 575 
production, 1913, estimate 570 
Worms, hog, remedies 566 


Yards, chicken 574 
Yeast, use with corn meal, difficulties, etc 
Yellow murrain, cattle. See Texas fever. 


Zimmer, Spanish tobacco, growing.................--.-eeeeeeeeeeee 
Zuii— 

Indian bread, recipe 

Indians, dish made with corn mieal 








